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President’s Message of the 

and tl 

Eugene H. Herrington many 

President, Department of Elementary School Principals and Principal, Ebert School will b 
Denver, Colorado the el 

closest 

Greetings: As your new President I wish to | partm 

extend greetings to you, the largest membership § adding 

in our history. I have had the pleasure of working J Pro!ess 

on the Executive Board for the past five years B '™0r™ 

during a period of rapid growth in our associa- Ff . . Pla 

tion and am proud to be chosen your leader, § ising. ( 

During these years the presidents and the Ex. this tir 

ecutive Committee have endeavored to serve you A revis 

in the best possible manner. The growth in mem. § 500" ( 

bership and increased participation in the De- Commi 

partment indicate you have liked the professional We ex] 

literature and the national support given to the wa 

Me 


elementary principalship. To all new members 
I extend a hearty welcome and urge you to be 
participating members. 





s meetin: 
meetins 


EUGENE H. HERRINGTON 


Elementary Principalship—A Profession—To direct instruction for chil- Wit 
dren in the most formative period of their lives is a challenge not exceeded § *° # ™ 
in any part of the educational program. To be fitted for leadership in this 
important task the principal must be a GOOD TEACHER—teacher of 
pupils, teacher of teachers and often teacher of parents. The principal needs § 
to know how to work with his teachers so as to coordinate efforts of all to 
establish basic attitudes, ideals, and knowledge necessary to prepare pupils The 
for good American and World citizenship. tion in 


Elementary Principals Study Elementary Education—The Elementary — Hunt h 
Principal is in the most strategic position of all educators to study and § this 194 
improve basic education in America. Unlike college professors, supervisors, The 
and superintendents, he is close to the child, the home, and the teacher. § tation o 
With the proper basic training as a teacher, supervisor, and administrator, § Eugene 
the elementary principal can plan a program and test its effectiveness. He § gether | 


can see it work or check its faults at close range. Tuesday 
The biologist, the chemist, the astronomer first seek to learn the expe- f affairs y 
riences of others in their respective fields. Then, with these experiences as Pres: 





a background, new methods are tried, new experiments conducted, thus § mentary 
extending the horizon of knowledge. The greatest advancement in educa f plans nc 
tion has been achieved in a similar manner. Beginning with the results of 9 associati 
the psychologist and child study specialist, the teacher and the principal § him or } 
with the help of special supervisors and the advice of the superintendent § selected 


set up programs which best set the stage for learning. | Let’s mz 
For years elementary principals have been pooling the results of such f ment of 
“experiences through discussions in open meetings and through publications Wat 
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of the Department. Our yearbooks, such as, ‘‘Learning World Goodwill,”’ 
and this year’s, ‘Spiritual Values,” will be used as basic text material in 
many teacher training institutions. And well they should be, for in them 
will be found reports of experiences in elementary education written by 
the elementary school principal—the supervisor and counsellor who is 
closest to the teacher, the child, and the home. As a member of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals you are urged to participate in 
adding to this pool your own successful experiences, to the end that our 
profession will be richer and children will be benefited through better 
informed principals. 

Plans for the Year 1947-48—The publications this year are most prom- 
ising. Committees have completed or are at work on topics applicable at 
this time, such as our yearbook, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. 
A revised bulletin on audio-visual aids in the elementary school will be out 
soon. Our Department has been working with the Educational Policies 
Commission evaluating the practices in elementary education in America. 
We expect to publish a digest of their fine work, as reported in the Com- 
mission’s new book, Education for All American Children. 

Meetings will be held this year both winter and summer. Regional 
meetings are also being planned experimentally in conjunction with state 
meetings. 

With so many important activities in progress we are looking forward 
to a most successful year. 





Elementary Principals Heet Again in Atlantic City 


The American Association of School Administrators will hold its conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey, again this winter. President Herold C. 
Hunt has selected as the theme, ‘“The Expanding Role of Education,” for 
this 1948 meeting, which will take place February 21-26. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals has accepted the invi- 
tation of the AASA to hold its meetings during this same week. President 
Eugene H. Herrington is planning for the Department to hold a Get-To- 
gether Breakfast, a banquet, and two afternoon programs, Monday and 
Tuesday, February 23 and 24. Complete details of the programs and social 
affairs will appear in a later issue of this bulletin. 

President Herrington invites the members of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals to meet together in Atlantic City. Make your 
plans now to attend. It is hoped that every elementary school principals’ 
association—state, district, and local—will select a representative and send 
him or her to this important convention. If your association or club has not 
selected someone, will you present this suggestion at your next meeting? 
Let’s make this 1948 convention the biggest and the best which the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals has ever held. 

Watch for further information! 
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A Measuring Rod for Education‘ 


Mrs. Ione Swan 


Principal, Wilshire Crest School, Los Angeles, California 
and Editor, Los Angeles School Journal 


The bright boys of the Cinema look everywhere for the plot of the 
year. They look in the pulp magazines—in the Best Seller list. They look 
around corners and up alleys—in haunted houses. There is a new ingredient 
added to the plot for which they search these days. They want it to be 
significant and so now they look in the psychiatrist’s office. They look 
behind the scenes in Washington—perhaps nothing stranger ever came out 
of Hollywood, than a gal who finds, in a neglected field, this perfect plot 
for which they seek. A drama that has everything—human interest, pathos, 
laughter and tears, comedy, and tragedy. A drama with action—suspense! 

The first act is already over. It lasted much too long. The audience fell 
asleep. The players did not speak their lines too well. But now the curtain 
rises on the second act, and we begin to see a little action. Now into sharp 
focus come the conflicting forces of good and evil, constructive and de- 
structive. Evil in this particular drama has strange allies: indifference, 
apathy, stupidity. 

As the action mounts in this second act to its climax, there is suspense 
and tension. The most tragic figure in this drama never treads the boards— 
he is heard offstage—the whirring wings of time. In this climax there had 
better be a promise of a denouement in the third act. 

This is no plot that concerns itself with the story of a man and a maid— 
of a family—of a country. This is not the dream of a dramatist, the brain- 
child of a playwright. This is the living, breathing story of mankind. This 
is the saga of civilization itself! I give you, ladies and gentlemen, the great 
drama of this century: the fall, and with heaven’s help, the rise of American 
education! 

Today, an educator—an elementary school principal—is going to talk 
to elementary principals from all over this country about conditions in 
education. We are not going to pull any punches. We are not going to offer 
any alibis. 

Sickness is not pretty to look at, and education is very ill. But, you look 
carefully at the symptoms of illness so that you can analyze and discover 
the cause, and so chart the cure. If you will stay with me, we will pass 
through a dark valley and to another side where there is promise and hope. 

This afternoon I put no blame on the people. I put no blame on lay 
boards of education. This afternoon I am going to talk about the conditions 
in education as they concern the educators. There is not a person in this room 
today who is responsible for the condition of education—not one. There 





*Address presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals in the 
Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday, July 7. 


—— 
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isn’t anybody here that old. Because this pattern—outworn, ineffective, and 
outmoded—has been on education for a hundred years. 

But, there is not one person in this room today, layman or educator, 
who could not, if he would, do something about these conditions. Now, there 
are two elements in your doing something. 

First of all, you must have the courage to look honestly at education 
as it is today, and then you must want to do something about it. I cannot 
think of an administrative level that is more important than the ele- 
mentary principalship. We are that administrative level closest to the action 
line of education. We live every day with the children, the teachers, and 
the people themselves. We have the children during their most impression- 
able years. Their habits of behavior are well set by the time they leave us. 
We could, if we would, change the direction of education. 

The people know nothing about education! And why should they? Who 
in heaven’s name has ever told them anything about education? Lay 
boards of education are not allowed to know much more about it than 
the people. Education, as it has become weaker and weaker, has erected 
to protect itself four strange structures. 

First, educators of a certain type imply—sometimes they come right 
out and say—that the people are much too dumb to understand the com- 
plexity that is education. If you will simply substitute the word ‘‘con- 
fusion” for ‘‘complexity,’’ you have a better picture. Perhaps there is 
somebody dumb in this partnership between the people and education. 
I, for one, now know it is not the people. 

Second, this same type of educator insinuates, in fact I think he believes, 
that education belongs to educators. These people are very resentful of any 
interference, any criticism, or any suggestion from the outside. They have 
a very subtle way of saying, ‘‘Now, look, this is our business. You mind 
your business, we’ll take care of ours.”’ 

Indifferent and apathetic though they may be, education belongs to the 
people, and if we don’t do something about it soon, they’ll take it back. 
And, so they should! 

Third, based on these two assumptions—that the people are dumb and 
that education belongs to the educators—administrative staffs have pre- 
sented to the people and to lay boards of education only that part of the 
picture that they wish them to see—certain data, certain information, slanted 
toward a conclusion already pre-determined by the educational staff. 

Some day, if the people see education as it really is, with all its problems, 
then indeed the blame would be theirs if they did nothing. They have never 
been allowed to see that picture. 

There is a fourth element that keeps them from seeing this picture. 
We have the cutest little code of ethics in education. What’s the un- 
forgivable sin? To be cruel to children? No. To be mean to teachers? No. 
To-cheat children—not give them what they were meant to have? No. To 
use education for other ends than the end for which it was set up? No. The 
unforgivable sin under education’s code of ethics is to dare to criticize 
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education, to dare to challenge the status quo—the sacred cow. The un- 
forgivable sin is to dare to criticize your superior officer. 

Education’s code is set up, not to protect the profession, but to protect 
certain administrative levels within it, and heaven knows they need some 
protection! Because of this code, the teacher and the principal have not 
been free to tell the truth. So the people have not known. In many cases 
it has been worth their job to speak the truth. But may I give you a little 
tip? These people have been playing this game too long. They count upon 
you putting your tail between your legs and running at the first show of 
disapproval. Turn around and fight! You’ll be surprised! There’s nobody 
there! They forgot to develop a technique to use against a person who had 
courage to fight. Try it—wherever you may be. 

You see now whatever is wrong in education does not belong on the 
shoulders of the people or on the lay boards of education. Not yet. 

If you will look and if you will listen, you will observe a strange phe- 
nomenon: The layman talking to the layman, warning him of a national 
emergency, the threatened breakdown of his educational system. They al 
it a crisis in education. What’s a crisis? A crisis is that point in action, 

a human life, in a business, in a profession—when ihe status quo can no 
longer be maintained, and change is going to take place. Nothing can stof 
it; change is going to take place. 

Now there is one peculiar thing about the change that takes place after 
a crisis. It goes only in one of two directions. It either goes up and away 
from those destructive processes which produced it, to new health ané 
new growth; or with a continuation and intensification of those processes 
it goes down to death, destruction, and collapse. 

Anybody with intelligence who sees a crisis approaching gets busy t 
see if he can discover the cause that has precipitated it, so that he can gel 
ready to take the profession away from those destructive processes. 

There are four factors in that crisis. We haven’t hit it yet; we will hit 
it when these foue factors reach a certain combination. They are: 

1. The increased birth rate during the war. 

2. The exodus from the teaching profession of hundreds of thousands 
of teachers. 

3. The retirement of teachers at the earliest possible moment. 

4. The fact that there are in the teacher training institutions less that 
a third of the replacements which we need. 

When those four factors mesh together in a certain combination, we! 
have the crisis. They are not the cause, they are _ the immediate prt 
cipitating factors. 

Education has known about these things for dei or four years. Witl 
the exception of the National Education Association, no other part of tl 
educational scene has even admitted that anything is wrong, much less havt 
they attempted to make an analysis and prescribe a cure. 

In my own personal life I have but contempt for one who keeps silet! 
and allows somebody else to assume the blame for something they a 
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responsible for, and at the moment I am ashamed of education and its 
strange and suspiciously cowardly silence. Jt says nothing. 

The layman, on the other hand, has known about this impending crisis 
for fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen months, and he has been very busy trying 
to figure out what’s wrong so he can do something about it. He’s decided 
it was poor pay. The teachers are certainly underpaid, they always have 
been. They do not get a living wage and they should have one. But—poor 
pay is not a cause, it is a symptom! There is a vast difference between a 
cause and a symptom. 

If you are going to do something about education, you must see where 
the responsibility and the causes lie. I’d like to explode that cute little one 
that the significant thing wrong with education is poor pay. 

Looking at education in one way, it is certainly the selling of ideas and 
the creating of attitudes. Isn’t that what you do with your children at 
times? If that’s what education is, then certainly educators should be 
experts in the selling of ideas and the creating of attitudes. How very 
peculiar that in a hundred and fifty years we haven’t been able to convince 
the people who have gone right through our classrooms, that we are worth 
a living wage—how very peculiar! 

Shall we assume for a moment that it is money, and tomorrow wave a 
magic wand, and every educator gets ten times as much as he gets now? 
Would the quality of education be any better? The people for a little while 
tend to connect quality with the high price tag. But remember, they’re 
not stupid, and when they discover that it doesn’t mean quality, what will 
we tell them? 

You pay teachers a living wage, (and they need it) and you will take 
from them one of their worries—not the most important, not the most 
destructive of their worries and pressures: financial worry. 

I'd like to tell you a little fable. You are not going to like this, but I 
think you’ll remember it. 

Once there was a mother and a father and they had a little girl, and 
they loved her very much, as parents do. They wanted to be very sure 
that she grew up well and strong. They were just laymen and they weren’t 
specialists in anything, so they took her to a fine pediatrician, a man with 
a degree from a university, with a sign in front of his door, ‘Specialist in 
Children’s Diseases—Health.” 

And this couple said, ‘‘We love this little one very much, and you're a 
specialist. We put her in your charge.’’ And regularly they checked up on 
her, and always the pediatrician said, ‘‘Never saw a finer specimen, just 
perfect, coming along fine!’’ 

But as the little one grew and developed, the parents became uneasy. 
They knew something was wrong. Her reactions were not what they had 
hoped: She didn’t grow and mature as they had dreamed. So repeatedly 
they asked for reassurance from the pediatrician and always he said, ‘‘Fine, 
fine! never saw a better specimen.” 

But there came a night when even the parents knew the little one 
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wasn’t just sick, she was desperately ill and before morning she'd either be 
on the road to recovery or she would be dead. 

So they called in the pediatrician frantically. Well, he had the same 
old line, ‘‘Fine, fine! never saw a better specimen.”’ 

As the night wore on, this pediatrician didn’t even admit that she was 
sick, much less make analysis of her condition or prescribe a cure. About 
midnight, the father said to the doctor, ‘“‘You know, Doctor, I guess I’ve 
been a little lax. I’ve been making plenty of money in my business and | 
guess I haven’t paid you enough. Maybe all these years I should have been 
paying you more. If I raise your fee, if I double it, will you do something?” 

Well, the doctor thought a moment, then he said, ‘““You know, I think 
you're right. That’s what’s wrong. You haven’t paid me enough money.” 

He still made no analysis; he still prescribed no cure. 

About four o’clock in the morning when the little one was almost un- 
conscious, the father and the mother turned on that pediatrician, and they 
said, “‘I thought you posed as an expert. You have a degree from the 
University, and a license from your city, your county and your state. You 
have yet to admit this child is ill, you make no analysis, you prescribe no 
cure. You are a charlatan. Get out of this house!”’ 

Some day I wait to hear on the national radio hook-up, that horrible 
word—“‘charlatan.”’ 

So it isn’t money. What is it? There is a logical pattern into which you 
can fit the most complex problem in any field consisting of three points. 

First, what are you trying to do? You have all the pots and pans out in 
your kitchen. What are you trying to make? Well, believe me, if you can't 
tell me, you’re in a bad way. Are you making a cake or salad dressing? 

What are you trying to do? That’s the first part of your logical pattern, 
because what you are trying to do determines the other two. 

All right, you know what you are going to do. What medium are you 
going to work through to accomplish that goal? 

Third, what tools and techniques are you going to use on the medium 
to attain the goal? 

What is education? Education is any process which produces change, 
growth, and development in a living organism. 

Is this a haphazard growth and development, or is it directed? It is 
directed. ° 

You mean to tell me that you could take a vast system like the public 
educational system in the United States and direct it toward an end? 
Once I would have had to prove to you theoretically that point, but I don't 
have to do it now. There is a dead man who proved ‘it forever—Hitler. 
Hitler made of education his most powerful weapon. It remains still as 
dangerous as a time bomb. In ideas, emotions, attitudes, points of view, 
Germany today is just exactly what he planned it to be, developed through 
education. No, nobody has to prove that point to you theoretically any 
more. He did it. 

In these United States, what would the end and the aim of education 
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be? Very simple: to develop one generation of people who could and would 
function in a democracy. 

Who is interested in the end and aim of education? The state certainly 
has a right to say, ““What are you doing over there in that school? We 
pay the bills; those are our children; what are you doing over there?” And 
the individual certainly has a right to say, “What are you trying to do 
with me? After all, I can’t be educated without some effort on my part.” 

Only in a democracy is the end and the aim of society and the end and 
the aim of the individual the same. The state wants every single one of its 
citizens developed to his highest point, and so does the individual want of 
education the development of every potential power within him, every 
talent, every ability. Here, and here alone, the aim of education is the same 
in the heart of the individual and in the heart of the state. 

Democracy is much more than just a political pattern. It is a way of 
life, enriching the individual and strengthening the state. You know, our 
forefathers were God-fearing men, and in the Bill of Rights in the Con- 
stitution there is a lot of the law of God. There’s only one thing they forgot 
to tell us, and that is how very difficult it is to function as a citizen in a 
democracy. It is very difficult. 

Rousseau in the Seventeenth Century, speaking of diutnnciony said, “If 
you had a generation of Gods, they’d choose to be ruled democratically. But 
man? It’s much too difficult for man.’”’ Wouldn’t you know it would be the 
Americans who would try it!! 

Education has kept this strange myth alive by taking out of the history 
books everything but a story of our successes. There is no blacker page 
in any country’s history than our treatment of the American Indian. It 
is disgraceful! Try and find it—just try and find it. No, we have taken all 
those things out. 

We’re supposed to be superhuman, not humans making mistakes and 
learning by them. No wonder our people think that all you have to do to 
be a citizen is to be born in a democracy. Believe me, the way we do it, 
there zs nothing to it. 

Educators have heard for years, ‘‘Education is the bulwark of de- 
mocracy.’’ Uh-huh—I heard that, too. I have never seen it—never! I have 
been a principal for twenty-four years, and I have never seen it. 

You don’t have to take my testimony. Let’s look in two places. If that’s 
been the end and aim of education, it should show up somewhere. 

Shall we look at the citizenry? Are you proud of the way they assume 
the responsibilities that belong to them? I am not. Show me, if you can, 
one single structure of democracy that stands clean and shining—repre- 
sentative government, freedom of the press, trial by jury—show me one! 

If education has known what it was supposed to do and has been trying 
to do it, heaven help us! But I know that education doesn’t know it, because 
all you have to do is look at the educators. There is enough vitality, mean- 
ing, significance, and inspiration in the real goal of education; there is 
enough to revitalize all the professions. Look at education—apathetic, with- 
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out vigor and vitality, its teachers discouraged and frustrated. Don’t you 
tell me they have known what education was all about. They couldn’t have; 
it’s impossible! I’m glad education hasn’t known, so that we can look forward 
to a new day when she does know. 

That’s the goal of education, and education has never seen it to the 
point that it was clear and ready to function. What do you expect of a pro- 
fession that doesn’t know where it is going? You don’t have to expect it— 
just look!! 

Second, iis medium. Education has never even discovered its medium, 
What is its medium? Man—human behavior. That’s what we work on in 
education. Human behavior. We should know everything there is to be 
known, and the final answer no one will ever know about man, how he 
acts in this situation, in that situation, and what affects him this way. 
And I say we know nothing about our medium—I’d rather think we knew 
nothing than that we knew something and did what we do. 

Imagine! The highest education is in college, because all the tough 
subjects are there, and next to that comes high school, because they have 
algebra and science and stuff. The lowliest of all is the elementary school, 
because we don’t go very high in arithmetic, you see, and the words we 
teach in spelling are quite simple. 

The man on the street can tell you that the important stage in development 
in the human being is when he is young, when his habit patterns are being 
ormed. 

Education is not teaching subjects, it’s developing man. So we cram 
into kindergarten, 40, 50, 60, or 70 four-and-a-half and five-year olds. You 
see, we don’t teach reading in there. 

And in the first grade these babies that are making the transition from 
that home life into this group life, the point at which we begin to see these 
little signs of maladjustment, of their need for special help, of the necessity 
for going to the home and doing something about the training that is going 
on there, we have 35, or 40. 

Do you mean to say we know anything about man and human nature 
and treat teachers the way we treat them? We ought to know that if we 
hem a person in and take his personal freedom and integrity away from 
him, he has nothing left to give anyone else—nothing! 

No, education not only hasn’t seen its goal, it doesn’t even understand 
its medium. 

But there’s a third point in this: tools and techniques. And there, s0 
help me, education has spent its time. But what good are tools and tech- 
niques when you don’t even know your medium or where you are going’ 
“Education is the Three ‘R’s’.” 

It is saying that music is the piano, the violin and the cello, or that 
medicine is the scalpel and the surgeon’s knife. Education in these last few 
years has become so desperate that it has made of its tools and techniques 
its goal and its medium. 

In trying to put that pattern on education, it hung over the sides. Shall 
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we see if we can take it and think of a new kind of education that would 
fit into that pattern? 

All right, we have got our goal: to develop a generation of people who 
could and would function in a democracy. That’s the goal. Simple! 

We’re going to be working on human nature, so shall we take a man 
and imagine what he would have, to be a functioning citizen in a de- 
mocracy? Let’s imagine such a man who functions the way he should in a 
democracy—what would he have, what assets, what attributes, what 
qualities? Because, what he has ts what education must give him! 

I recommend that you not amuse yourselves but interest yourselves by 
setting up the qualities that you think a man needs to be a functioning 
citizen in a democracy. Personally, I have given him eight qualities or 
assets. You think about them. Maybe you will give him some more, or less, 
or different ones. 

1. What is the foundation of a normal, successful, constructive life? 
What’s the cornerstone? Good physical health. And if you don’t have it, it 
becomes the soil for every type of maladjustment. 

Now, education has been giving health lip service for quite some time. 
But some day—and mark me—some day the most wonderful, the most 
famous clinics in these United States will be—not connected with the 
county hospital, not in the slums on the East Side—they will be the clinics 
of the public school system. Every single child that graduates will have a 
sound body. 

The Army and the Navy take their draftees and fix them up physically. 
They are no use to them when they are half sick. These children are no 
use to society and no use to themselves when they are not well. We can’t 
even teach them when they’re sick. We will have clinics available to all. 
In the beginning, the fine doctors will volunteer their services, as they do 
now to the county clinics. But, some day the people will pay them what 
they are worth to take care of their children when they are in school. 

They will leave us with a sound body. They will know what good health 
consists of. They will know the signs and symptoms of abnormality. 
They’ll know where to go and what to do about it. This is not socialized 
medicine! 

2. This man that I dream of in a democracy—and believe me, he is a 
dream at the moment—has good emotional health. 

The housing shortage is getting more acute and you have to take into 
your home a total stranger. Now you can have your choice. You can have 
aman that has active T.B., or you can have a man that.is psychopathic— 
sadistic—emotionally unstable. 

Well, I’ll take two active T.B. cases, because I know something about 
that, and I can isolate him and protect myself from him. But from your 
emotionally ill person I cannot protect myself. He is like a cobra—no one 
knows from what direction he will strike or even why. He destroys not only 
himself but everybody in his circle. 

There is probably at this moment a convention somewhere on juvenile 
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delinquency. We are not the slightest bit interested in juvenile delinquency 
until it bursts into flower and the children have committed their anti-social 
acts. 

Anybody who works with little children knows that at four years old 
they start saying, ‘‘Here I go. Do you want to catch me or don’t you?” 
Already visible at four, four and a half, or five are these children going on 
these paths of destruction. It is as plain to see as a rash. 

What does education do about it, now? It doesn’t even assume the 
responsibility, but, some day it will. And in the clinics will be the fine 
psychiatrists and psychologists. Attached to every school will be the case 
workers. 

Who made these children like this? Their parents—and they didn’t do 
it intentionally many times. 

My school is in a very wealthy and exclusive area in Los Angeles. 
There are many servants in the home, and my parents destroy their children 
by over-protecting them. They carry them around on a pillow until they 
produce an immaturity that becomes the soil of emotional crackup in later 
life. They haven’t meant to. They have loved them very much, but not 
wisely. 

So the schools some day will have case workers. When we get a four- 
and-a-half year old that is all ‘‘off the beam,” we can say, ‘‘Go on, see that 
family and see them often. See if you can put your finger on what they’re 


doing that’s wrong. It’s hard for them to tell us, because they haven't. 


meant to hurt the little one.” 
Emotions are not only important when they get out of focus. They are 


the great moving force in the universe. 

Did you ever hear Lincoln’s definition of democracy? What did it 
concern itself with? Forms of government? Rights of people? No! Lincoln 
said, ‘‘Democracy is a deep love for your country, and a deep love for your 
fellowman.” 

Emotion—love. What a strange definition of a democracy! Don’t ever 
underestimate the power of the emotions! 

3. This man has the ability to get along with people in this man-made 
world. His happiness, his success, and other people’s happiness depend on 
his ability to get along with them. Don’t you wish you had somebody like 
that at the peace table these days? 

Can you teach children how to get along with people? Yes. There is 
a technique and a basic philosophy. 

When you want to get along with people, you get out of you, go around 
and get in them, and see how things look to them. 

That’s a cute little trick, because you can’t do that and be selfish. Your 
attention is not focused on yourself; it is focused on the other people. It is 
very good training. You never heard of a man who was selfish who got 
along with people. It’s an impossibility. You can train children to do that. 

What's the philosophy behind it? Very simple: There never was a mai 
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who lived, who, from the time he was born until he died, ever had enough 
love and understanding. Not anyone! Not ever! 

4. This man has the ability to reason. We can’t tell our children what 
kind of problems they will run into twenty years from now, much less the 
solution. But we can give them a reasoning technique. 

How do you reason? You pull the problem out. You’d be surprised at 
the people who can’t do that. Pull it out, take all this stuff and junk off 
and throw it away. Hold the problem up. Now gather all the data you can 
from every source and every level about the problem, then sift it, and keep 
the relevant data, and then Jine 1t up, for and against. And then you reach 
a tentative conclusion. You take that tentative conclusion out in the field 
and test it, bring it back, change it, take it out and test it again, bring it 
back and change it, etc. 

There are some problems, you know, that will never have anything but 
a tentative conclusion. Anything with man in it has no final conclusion! 

You can teach children to think like that, and then it becomes a search- 
light that they can turn on any kind of a world and solve their own prob- 
lems. : 

5. This man has certain skills. He has certain skills of the senses. He 
sees with the eyes of an artist. He hears with the ears of a musician. His 
hands are skilled. Maybe he is a potter working at his wheel, maybe he 
weaves, maybe he is a musician, maybe he is a draftsman. He has certain 
skills of the mind which he has trained. Symbols on the printed page mean 
something to him. He can do things with numbers—solve problems with 
them. 

And he has something else. He is articulate. He knows! What good is 
an idea? You have only two things to do with it: you speak it, you write it. 

Look at the people today. Are they articulate? Look at your educators. 
Are they articulate? No! 

Well, the man I am talking about is master of both—writing and speak- 
ing, the only tools he has to express his ideas. 

6. This man has a sense of values. 

7. He has an understanding of his environment. 

8. He has received spiritual development. 

Every human being dreams, whether he will admit it or not, that when 
he dies there will be some sign somewhere that he has passed this way. 
Education turns a corner and before her the road stretches bright and 
unbroken. Leave you, now, your mark upon it! 


Free Films 


The seventh annual edition of Educators Guide to Free Films, issued in 
July, has been completely revised. New titles are starred; withdrawn films 
have been deleted ; there are indexes by title, subject and source. These films 
provide rich supplementary visual materials. The Guide is distributed by Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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The Reading Program of the Cincinnati Schools’ 


George H. Reavis 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In any view of reading we must always see the place of reading in 


relation to the total school program. We had education thousands of years | 


before we had schools. All primitive peoples do a very good job of education 
for their own needs but do not have “schools.’’ When any people develop 
a written language to preserve their thoughts, the transmission and general 


| 


use of that written language requires schools. No people has successfully | 


transmitted, perpetuated or developed a written language without schools. 


Schools come into being to transmit a written language. Reading is the | 


cause of the beginning of schools with all peoples; and to be well-read is to 
be educated. 

Years ago we called our schools grammar schools. Today if we gave 
them any name other than public schools or common schools or high schools, 
we would have to call them reading schools, because today reading is the 
chief means of learning and success in school work and happiness in school 
work is dependent upon ability to read. Mastery of the reading process is 
essential to progress in school. We must not only learn to read; we must 
read to learn. 

Not only does success in school depend upon reading. The Army found 
that it could not use an illiterate soldier. In the beginning of the recent 
war the armed forces kicked their illiterate recruits out and sent them 
home. But pretty soon they saw they were going to need so many soldiers, 
that they organized schools and taught their illiterates to read. 


In business and in industry literacy is more necessary than in the 
army. There is no place in business or industry for the person who cannot 
read. We have reached the place in the development of our civilization 
where a machine can do about anything that can be done by an illiterate, 
and do it better. Furthermore the machine isn’t subject to the demagogue 
and provides no labor trouble. We have come to the time when all of our 
people must know how to read. 

So the reading program in any school system, not just in Cincinnati 
alone but everywhere, sets out to teach all the children of all the people 
to read, and to read well. One third of the children can learn to read with 
a little instruction. Another third of all children require good teaching to 
learn to read. The bottom third requires excellence in instruction and pro 
fessional skill on as high a level as any profession operates at any time. 


Lincoln learned to read and write—witness the Gettysburg Address. 
He did not go to school. A few children can learn to read with almost any 


*Address presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals in the 
Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday, July 7. 
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teachers; a few can learn with good teachers; but teaching the bottom third 
to read presents the acid test of any school system. 

In planning a reading program we make a few assumptions. Knowing 
that we are going to teach all the children of all the people to read, and 
knowing that they can learn to read in the lower and middle grades of the 
elementary school, we start out in the primary grades and middle grades 
with a strong emphasis on reading. We assume that reading can be taught. 
We assume that reading must be taught. We assume that reading will not 
be learned incidentally or accidentally in an activity program. 

To be sure, we have an activity program permeating the elementary 
schools in Cincinnati. But we recognize the fact that in addition to the 
use of reading throughout an activity program, it must be systematically 
taught; and that is point one in planning a reading program. Then we must 
have teachers who understand the psychology and techniques of teaching 
reading. In the third place, those teachers must have an ample assortment 
of materials and work under favorable conditions. 

The principle of learning by doing applies to reading as fully as it 
applies to anything else. Children learn to read by reading. They must have 
a great deal of easy, interesting material, many, many pages of running 
words. It takes a lot of material, a lot of good, interesting, rich reading 
material to teach the middle and lowest thirds to read. 

Our teachers make a great point of the classroom environment—the 
way they fix up their classrooms, a book corner, clippings, written direc- 
tions—and explanations—everything to stimulate and encourage reading. 
When I walk into one of those rooms, it almost makes me want to stay 
and read. A good environment and the materials with which to work are 
essentials. 

The next thing to recognize in planning a reading program is that 
learning to read—this learning by much doing—takes time and it takes a 
lot of time. In the first two grades, in addition to having interesting ac- 
tivities throughout the day that involve reading, all children in Cincinnati 
schools have two periods of systematic instruction in reading every day. 

In the first grade the periods are about fifteen minutes long; in the 
second grade, the two periods are about twenty minutes long, and in each 
of those grades, in addition to the two periods of systematic reading in- 
struction each day, any child reading below expectancy gets special re- 
medial attention. Two periods are necessary in the first two grades for 
pupils reading up to expectancy, and additional time for those reading 
below expectancy. 

In the third grade, there is one period of twenty-five or thirty minutes 
aday for the normal child, and additional attention for those reading below 
expectancy. 

In order to have that much time each day for reading and get in all 
other essential instructional activities it is necessary to have children 
assigned to school rooms (to class groups) so they can be satisfactorily 
organized into not more than three reading groups. The class must be small 
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enough and the spread in ability narrow enough that the teacher can divide 
them into not more than three groups. In each of these three groups all the 
children must be similar enough to be taught effectively as a group. 

Thus, grouping and group instruction becomes very important in 
teaching pupils to read. Sometimes the teacher for a while may have four 
groups, but when she does she has an uphill pull, if she also does a satis- 
factory job in other fields. A few teachers may do a satisfactory job with 
four or more reading groups, but most teachers certainly cannot. 

Our time allotment jumps up to fifty minutes a day in grades four, 
five, and six, and back down to thirty minutes in grades seven and eight; 
by grades seven and eight we should have mastered reading to the place 
where we emphasize work-type reading and remedial reading. 

Although most school systems try to master reading by the end of the 
sixth grade well enough that from the sixth grade on they have chiefly a 
remedial program, we continue to teach reading, especially for the lowest 
third, on through high school. For average and superior pupils in grades 
9-12, such reading instruction as they may require is a part of their English 
courses, but the lowest third is put in separate sections of English called 
English Special, and given remedial instruction. 

Our outlines for teaching reading are included in three large volumes 
on the elementary school curriculum. These are double column printed 
books of about 550 pages each. In these three instructional guides, the 
subject of reading has about 175 pages or more copy than one good sized 
novel. 

The plan for reading has four aspects. First there is the systematic 
teaching of reading or developmental reading; second, recreatory reading; 
then work-type reading, and finally, remedial reading. 

Let me read a paragraph from our Intermediate Manual. After out- 
lining the general plan of reading for the middle grades, we come to a section 
which begins a discussion of developmental techniques for the level as 
follows: 


“Developmental reading is that phase of reading which has as its purpose the 
development, through systematic instruction, of the skills involved in reading. 
The maintenance of a favorable classroom environment, procedures in grouping, 
and suggestions for group instruction have been treated previously. There follows 
a discussion of the selection of materials to be used and the basic skills to be de- 
veloped.” 


Then follows a somewhat detailed treatment of ‘“Types of Material; 
Basic Text; Supplementary Books; Abilities to be Developed; Extending 
the Sight Vocabulary; Vocabulary Development; Enriching Word Meat- 
ings; Analyzing Words; Context Analysis; Visual Analysis; Phonic Analy- 
sis; Syllabication; Comprehension and Interpretation; Comprehending; ln- 
terpreting; Developing the Rate; Getting the Main Thought; Outlining; 
Using Several Sources of Material; Reading Graphs and Charts; Finding 
Information.” 
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Thus we present a definite plan. In that plan there needs to be a careful 
balance between the two opportunities to go astray. One, to over-emphasize 
the meaning and neglect the mechanics, and the other to go astray on the 
mechanics and neglect the meaning. We pursue a middle-of-the-road policy 
where meaning is dominant with strong interest in what is read with the 
mechanics following closely behind. Meaning is heavily emphasized in the 
first grade; in the second grade, we begin to put increased emphasis on word 
analysis and word building. We emphasize it still a little more in the third 
grade, and in the fourth grade we begin to use the dictionary. We thus 
strive for a nice balance between meaning and mechanics. This balance is 
one of the big problems in developing a city-wide program. Lean a little 
too far on either side, and the efficiency of the program drops. 

Another phase of our program is the provision for reading readiness. 
We do not get meaning out of a book, but the book gets meaning out of us; 
the conceptual background for reading must therefore be first built into the 
child with an activity program, an ‘‘experience’”’ program. One cannot read 
words and get meaning unless those concepts have been thoroughly de- 
veloped, and the printed words are tagged to the concepts. 

When one learns a new word, he does not get the concept from seeing 
the word; he must have the concept with the word tied to it so that the 
word merely pulls it to the forefront of consciousness. Thus when we read, 
the printed page is pulling the meaning out of us. But children, especially 
in the lower primary grades, have not had that necessary background for 
reading built into them; so we set out systematically, through a carefully 
planned activity program, to build into the children the necessary concep- 
tual basis and keep it a little ahead of the reading. 

We develop in our kindergartens the basic vocabulary for first grade 
reading. Children learn about 400 sight words in the first grade. The con- 
cepts represented by those words should be clearly developed in the kinder- 
garten; and it is just as easy to set up a toy farm or a toy store in the 
games, or other activities in a kindergarten full of life and interest and 
meaning, as it is to fill up the day with silly twaddle. 

Kindergartens today are very essential in a city school system for 
developing learning readiness. Now, of course, if we had to justify our 
kindergartens to the taxpayers, we would perhaps say, first of all, the 
kindergarten is to socialize the child. But the kindergarten makes a major 
contribution to learning readiness. 

The child at six years of age may not be mentally mature enough to 
make it profitable to try to teach him to read. About one-third of six year 
old children need a pre-reading program designed to build out their con- 
ceptual basis for beginning reading while they are maturing rather than 
to begin directly an attempt to learn to read. Suitable provision for reading 
readiness is continued as a part of reading instruction throughout the 
elementary schools. 

With excellent group instruction there are still many pupils who require 
much individual attention. It is the individual who learns, and as long as 
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the teacher must have a large group of children in the classroom, she will 
need to use both group and individual techniques. 


About ten per cent of the children do not respond to the normal reading | 


program; about five per cent of them become serious remedial cases. These 
cases need to be given separate remedial treatment. 
In the remedial reading program we do not use any psychology or any 





diagnostic techniques that we would not use for normal children except that | 


we take each individual and make a more thorough study of him, and look 
more closely for any inhibiting environmental factors in his background 
and his record. We often find at least a partial explanation for his handicaps 
outside himself. Remedial cases in reading are problem cases for thorough 
study. 


ey 


I have heard several remedial reading specialists say that they have | 


never yet found a child presenting a remedial reading case who did not 


genuinely want to learn to read; there is usually some discernible cause in | 


the situation that has kept him from learning to read. 
Here is a typical paragraph from one of our manuals: 


“The basic causes responsible for reading difficulties are complex and not easily 
discovered. In most cases there is no one particular factor entirely responsible for 
a reading disability, it is usually several. Seldom can the causes of the deficiencies 
be determined from an analysis of the deficiencies alone. In addition, the teacher 
must recognize not only the conditioning factors of the school history, home en- 
vironment, social contacts of the individual, but also must consider the pupil's 
health, physical history, mental ability and personal traits.” 


Then we list several pages of possible difficulties or handicaps that the 
the teacher might have. First, a list of symptoms, because the things the 
teacher sees in the child are usually symptoms, not causes. In the parlance 
of medicine, if one has a stomach ache, it might be stomach ulcers; it might 
be heart trouble; or it might be cancer. Stomach ache is just a symptom; 
the cause may be remote. 

So we list a group of the symptoms which you can see when you see 
the child who has this reading disability, and then opposite that we print 
in paraJlel columns the possible causes and then suggest remedies. In- 
accuracy of interpretation, failure to use reading materials, meager meat- 
ingful vocabulary, inaccurate recognition of familiar words, inability to 
cope with new words, inexpressive jerky oral reading, narrow span of 
recognition, unusually slow rate. of reading, and so on, are all symptoms. 

In remedial reading the teacher has a great challenge. I believe there 
is nothing in teaching that presents a more technical problem, harder to 
solve or more important to solve, than remedial reading cases. 

A child cannot be happy, he cannot have self-confidence, he cannot 
have a feeling of security, unless he knows how to read. Our schools are 
reading schools, and in order to get on he must be able to read. Reading 
is the sine qua non. 

Teaching is an art: teaching is a science; and it reaches its highest 
level-in the field of reading. The First World War did a lot of good to the 
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cause of education when, as a result of the attack on illiteracy thirty 
years ago, more research on reading was stimulated than has ever de- 
veloped in any other field. We have learned much about the psychology 
and pedagogy of reading. We can now, I believe sincerely, teach ninety- 
eight per cent of the children to read at least in limited degrees; the reading 
program presents the greatest challenge to a school system. 

To administer a reading program in a city school system, we need to 
have reading specialists as supervisors to provide instructional leadership 
for teachers. We are fortunate in Cincinnati in having excellent supervisors. 

I have tried in these somewhat rambling remarks to sketch a picture 
of our reading program as one would look at it from a distance; and I have 
indicated some of the basic assumptions underlying it. We do not have 
the last word on reading, but we are at least working on a reading program. 





“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding’ 


Madeline M. Allen 
Principal, Robert Gould Shaw School No. 40, Indianapolis, Indiana 


A good teacher is not only an educator but an experienced psychologist 
as well. Often a little understanding, common sense, and knowledge of a 
primary student will prevent a seemingly trivial incident from growing into 
a major tragedy that may affect the entire life of a child. In instances of 
ridicule or embarrassment in the early grades in school, a child may become 
so embittered that he will carry mental scars for the rest of his life. 

One often hears the complaint from teachers that more and more they 
are expected to be experts in all phases of the educational routine of teaching 
school. I agree and further state to my teachers that they really are super- 
people and capable (or should be) of manipulating what might be likened 
to a seventeen-ring performance. I contend, however, that much of what 
seems complex and burdensome would be eliminated if time and patience 
were expended in understanding children. Such understanding promotes 
security and success in the lives of young people. 

Following are some examples of how experienced, sympathetic teachers 
in our school have helped to allay fears and solve the little problems that 
arise in juvenile lives. 


THE Gray PANTS 


One very cold morning Maxine’s mother, thinking of her child’s comfort, dressed 
her warmly in a pair of gray pants. Maxine was embarrassed and most unhappy when she 
arrived at school. The wise first grade teacher noticed that Maxine’s usual smile was 
missing and that she kept her legs out in the aisle. The children noticed Maxine and told 
the teacher that she was angry. Ignoring all of this at first, but later when all were thinking 
of something else, the teacher started commenting on how cold it was and how glad she 
was to see her pupils dressed warmly. She called a few children up to her desk and among 
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them was Maxine. She was complimented with the others on being dressed warmly and 
sensibly—she was not made to feel different but outstanding. The understanding teacher 
had saved Maxine’s day. From then on she was happy and at ease as usual. 


THE BARBER SHAVED IT OFF 


Millard had a scalp ailment that necessitated the removal of all of his hair. He was 
permitted to return to school, and naturally a few of the boys made fun of his shaved 
head. Millard could have been very unhappy had it not been for his all-seeing wise teacher, 
She prefixed her remarks by references to soldiers who are constantly being put into posi- 
tions where bravery is needed. Bringing the analogy to the case in hand, she stressed the 
fact that Millard had courage to come to school looking different. She also emphasized 
the fact that he was thoughtful of others in taking steps to eradicate something that could 
have been transmitted to the group, even though it caused him embarrassment. Because 
of this sympathetic approach, Millard felt better and the attitude of the other boys changed, 


GIVING THANKS 


Our school is dismissed for the noon recess at 11:55. Many children bring their lunches 
and eat them in their own rooms, since we have no lunch room. One day I stopped at the 
door of a room at 12:10. To my surprise all of the fifteen or more hungry children were 
seated, each with his unopened lunch on his desk. The teacher had gone on an errand. | 
said, ‘“‘Boys and girls, why aren’t you eating your lunches?” They replied, ‘‘Miss C says 
the blessing with us before we eat and she hasn’t come back yet.” With an appreciation 
beyond words for the radiating influence of such a teacher, I said, ‘“‘Perhaps you will let 
me lead you in your blessing so that you may eat.” 


Desirable habit formation is certainly a goal of education and wise 
indeed is the teacher who seizes the opportunity to understand a child’s 
nature and inculcate desirable habits. It often worries us teachers as to 
how many of the school experiences really become a part of our pupils’ 
lives. The following incident was gratifying: 


HE Has a Jos 


Robert was constantly absent. The social worker was asked to help. Robert's brothers 
tried to defend him by saying that he had no shoes or had the toothache. Robert has a 
speech difficulty—stammering. 

The interested teacher questioned all of the excuses given. The mother was inter- 
viewed. She believed the boy was ill. 

The wise teacher decided to try a new approach. When Robert finally did come to 
school, she gave him a job. “From now on, Robert, you are in charge of getting out the 
supplies for our morning activities.” 

Robert was delighted. He beamed! He is among the first to arrive in the morning 
and for the afternoon session. He gets out the supplies and arranges the room. One day 
the teacher found him sweeping the room. When she remarked that it wasn’t necessary, 
his countenance became so clouded that the teacher hastened to assure him that it was 
quite thoughtful of him to sweep. 

The feeling of responsibility and being needed has eliminated the many cross marks 
by Robert’s name indicating days of absence. 


These are experiences such as many teachers have no doubt had, but 
laymen may be surprised to know that much of the guidance and assistance 
that teachers dispense has nothing to do with the so-called three R’s, but 
is most essential in making the fourth R, relationships, vital through 
understanding and sympathy. 
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Grouping Children So That Teachers May 
Know Them Well’ 


Paul T. Rankin 


Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


There are two assumptions that underlie what I want to say this after- 
noon. The first is that children’s best growth and development are most 
likely to come when the teacher knows them well and thus can guide their 
growth. I feel confident that most of you will agree that this assumption 
is warranted. 

The second assumption is that children’s growth and development are 
promoted by contact with varied teaching personalities. In general, a child 
will develop better if in his learning situations in school he works at different 
times under the direction and guidance of more than one teacher. Cer- 
tainly in the home it is taken for granted that a child is better off with 
two parents than with one. We find that the father and the mother each 
contribute something distinctive and important to the child, and that a 
child with but one parent inevitably loses something. In somewhat the 
same way, the child in school who must learn eventually to get on with 
many different kinds of persons appears likely to benefit more from contact 
during the school day with several teachers than he does if he has contact 
with only one teacher. 

The first assumption I stated suggests the great importance of having 
teachers know children well. Let us review some of the ways in which 
teachers can come to know better the children in their care, in order that 
the implications for grouping may be noted. The first and commonest sug- 
gestion is to increase the intensity of the contact between teacher and 
pupils, usually through having a smaller number of pupils with whom the 
teacher works. This is generally accepted as a means for greater under- 
standing, but it is difficult to put into operation in most school systems 
because smaller classes mean larger costs, and in most schools there are 
not enough funds available. 

A second way is to increase the length of contact between the teacher 
and the pupil. This increase in length of contact may mean either increasing 
the number of hours in the day when the teacher is with a particular 
group of children, or it may mean increasing the number of years over 
which the teacher works with the group. The latter approach has not been 
used commonly in urban school systems. Ordinarily, the teacher in a city 
elementary school has a group of children in a grade for a year, and then 
starts the next year with a new group of pupils. If semi-annual promotions 
are used, the teacher may stay with the group only one term. In only a 
few systems is definite provision made for having a teacher work with a 





Presented at Topic Group W-5 on “How Shall We Group Children for Their Best Growth and Prog- 
ress?” at Atlantic City convention of American Association of School Administrators, March 5, 1947. 
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group of children over two or three or more years, thus permitting better 
understanding of the long sweep of development in children. 

A third way in which a teacher may know children better is to increase 
the variety of contacts—the variety of situations in which he sees the 
children active. Here is one of the great values in some use of the so-called 
activity program, where the teacher sees children performing not only the 
conventional tasks of the school—reading and writing and arithmetic—but 
also in group planning and in group appraisal, in games and in sports, on 
trips and excursions. Here also is the value to the teacher of home visitation 
where he may see for himself how the child acts in the home situation. 
Full understanding of a child comes to a teacher only through observation 
of him in many different situations. 

A fourth approach to understanding on the part of the teacher is exami- 
nation of the records that have accumulated about the child during his 
school career. Every city school system has a more or less elaborate system 
of child accounting, which always includes a minimum of information 
about the parents and a record of the child’s progress through the grades. 
It usually includes also records of physical and mental examinations, and 
the marks received in previous years. In some instances there may be much 
other information, such as anecdotal records, lists of the books read by the 
child, a record of participation in school activities, etc. These records 
constitute a rich source of understanding if the teacher can and will take 
the time to examine them. 

A fifth way for the teacher to know the children better is to observe 
them through the eyes of others. Every teacher has had evidence of the 
value of finding out what parents see in their children, and the teacher's 
understanding may be enriched greatly by considering such reports from 
parents. In schools where a group of children have more than one teacher, 
the teachers may enrich each other’s understanding of individual children 
by pooling the reports of their observations. This pooling is of value whether 
carried on in a formal case conference involving all the teachers of a partic- 
ular child or whether secured through the informal interchange of the several 
teachers, all of whom are working with a particular group of children. 

In my judgment, two of the five ways suggested for teachers to know 
children better have definite implications for the pattern of grouping of 
children which is followed. One of these is the length of contact and the 
other is the observation through the eyes of others. If children can be 
grouped so that teachers have contact with children for more than one 
semester or one year, they should be able to know the children very much 
better. Likewise, if children can be grouped so that a number of teachers 
work with the same groups of children, it should be possible for them to 
pool what they see in individual children and thus enable each teacher to 
know these children better. 

Before proposing a particular pattern of grouping that I want to suggest 
today, let me review briefly the general pattern in use in the Detroit 
elementary schools for the past twenty-five years. It is called the platoon 
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organization. Its original purpose was to give a rich program of learning 
experiences at minimum cost for plant, equipment, and personnel. Basically, 
it divides the children into classes or sections, half of whom constitute 
one platoon and the other half the other platoon. Half of the teachers are 
called homeroom teachers and the other half are called special room 
teachers. One-half of the sections are in the homeroom for half the day, say 
in the morning, and in the special rooms the other half-day, the afternoon. 
The other platoon has the same pattern, but in reversed order. Each 
homeroom teacher thus has two groups of children, each for a half-day. 
Each special room teacher has groups of children for two to five periods 
per week, depending on the subject. The special rooms provided conven- 
tionally in Detroit elementary schools at present are social studies, science, 
art, music, literature, auditorium, library, and gymnasium. 

The chief advantage of the platoon elementary school is that the facilities 
of the building and equipment and teaching staff are used full time and 
yet a rich and varied instructional program with special equipment and 
special training on the part of the teacher is available to all children. In © 
addition, there are certain other values. Each child has the opportunity to 
work with several different teacher personalities, and thus learns to make 
the adjustments so necessary to different people. The homeroom teacher 
and the special room teacher supplement each other in their understanding 
of individual children. The homeroom teacher has only two different classes, 
and has the chance to know the individual children in those two classes 
rather intensively although for only one semester or year. The special room 
teacher has pupils‘from a number of different grades, and therefore has less 
intensive contact with individual children, but the contact lasts for three 
or four or even more years. 

The major disadvantage is that the special teacher under the regular 
platoon organization has too many different child contacts, commonly not 
less than 220 different pupils per week, and in some instances as many as 
500 pupils per week. Similarly, the individual child has too many different 
teachers under this pattern. 

In Detroit we have been conscious of the need for continuous study 
and modificaton of the platoon organization during the past twenty years. 
A number of changes have been made in the elementary school organization 
to enable it to meet the needs of children better. Today I wish to describe 
one variation which is under trial in one school. 

In this pattern the school is organized in units of from four to six classes, 
each unit with four to six teachers who have responsibility for different 
parts of the curriculum but who work exclusively with the children in their 
unit for a period of years. 

The particular school under consideration has three units: Unit 3, with 
six sections, including grades 5A through 7A; Unit 2, with six sections, in- 
cluding grades 2A through 5B; and Unit 1, with four sections, including 
grades 1B through 2B. In Unit 2, for example, the school day is divided 
into as many periods as there are sections, thus making six 50-minute 
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periods daily exclusive of the 30 minutes allowed for conference time. Each 
section goes to six different rooms during the day and spends the same 
amount of time in each room. The curriculum divisions are language arts, 
social studies, arithmetic, health and safety, fine arts, and science. Each 
teacher has a homeroom group throughout the three years from 2A through 
5B. Each teacher in the unit teaches each section in the unit. It is thus 
seen that the plan described here is similar in many respects to the so-called 
cooperative group plan which was suggested a number of years ago by 
Dr. James F. Hosic and used in several school systems. 

Quite a few advantages stand out in this pattern of grouping. First and 
foremost, from the point of view of the theme of this topic group today, is 
the fact that the individual teachers can and do know the children in their 
units better because they work with them for three full years and hence 
can observe their development. In this connection I recall a teacher in 


another school who at her request had continued with the same homeroom [ 
group for two and a half years in grades 5, 6, and 7. The school was ina | 


decidedly under-privileged area. Many children who attended that school 
became delinquent. In this teacher’s homeroom group, however, the chil- 
dren got along well in school and in the community. Social workers and 
students of child development were impressed by what had happened to 
this particular group of children. When the teacher was asked her expla- 
nation, she said something to this effect: “Some of the children I could 
really affect in the first term or two. But I seemed to be unable to reach 
Tony and Bill until the third semester. And it is only now in the fifth term 
that I seem to have been able to get to Jack.”” Time is required for under- 
standing of people. Any plan of organization such as this, which makes it 
possible for the teacher to remain in contact with a group of children for 
a number of years, facilitates the teacher’s understanding of those children. 

A second advantage of the pattern is that the teachers in the unit have 
a limited number of pupils with whom all of them deal, and therefore they 
are encouraged and aided in pooling their knowledge of individual pupils, 
thus enriching the understanding that each has. The group of teachers in 
the Detroit school where this plan is being tried meet perhaps weekly, 
partly to plan the instructional program jointly for the pupils for whom 
they are responsible and partly to help each other get full understanding 
of particular children who need special help at that time. 

A third advantage is that the existence of a relatively small unit of six 
teachers for six groups of children permits a high degree of flexibility in 
the school schedule. When one teacher wants to take a particular group on 
a half-day trip to the art institute or to a neighboring park for nature study, 
it is relatively easy to do so because of the facility in making adjustments 
with the small number of other teachers involved in the unit. The increased 
opportunity for trips and special activities of this type also aids the process 
of teacher understanding of pupils because it provides added occasions for 
teachers to see children in new and varied situations. 

A fourth advantage of the pattern is that it retains the value of special 
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equipment in particular fields like physical education and science, and also 
retains the value of having the teachers in such fields specially qualified 
for their work. 

It should be noted that the organization proposed is quite independent 
of decisions that may be made as to grouping by chronological age, by 
grade, or by mental level. Regardless of the decisions made on these ques- 
tions, some such pattern of grouping a number of classes in a small unit 
with a limited number of pupils and teachers does seem to hold possibilities 
for promoting understanding of children by teachers. 

From such observation as has been possible in Detroit thus far of the 
proposed variation, it seems clear that some way must be found to combine 
several characteristics of the good elementary school program, namely: 
(1) contact by a group of children with several teaching personalities repre- 
senting and qualified in different curriculum fields; (2) contact between 
teacher and pupils over a period of years in order for the teacher to secure 
and utilize the maximum understanding of the children; and (3) the en- 
couragement of the several teachers who work with particular children to 
pool their understanding of those children. 





Ohio State University Conference 


Over 260 elementary school principals, teachers, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents attended the Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
which the Department of Elementary School Principals sponsored at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 14-25, 1947. Thirty-nine 
states and Hawaii were represented. 

The general theme of the Conference was ‘‘Fostering Democratic Values 
Through Elementary Education.” The topics discussed at the morning 
sessions included National Issues, Social Challenge, Spiritual Values, 
Administrative Leadership, Better School Buildings and Equipment, En- 
riching Living and Learning, Better Teaching, and Concern for Children. 
In all of these topics the importance of supervision was stressed. The after- 
noon seminars pertained to Cooperative Planning, Evaluation of the Ele- 
mentary School, Child Development, Science in the Elementary School, 
Related Arts, Supervision, Human Relations, Language Arts, Social Learn- 
ing and Living, and Community Resources. 

The conference was designed and planned to foster democratic values. 
This purpose pervaded the programs of general sessions, seminars, and spe- 
cial events. It was furthered by a rich and pertinent selection of resource 
offerings. It was a challenge to active participation through which each 
conference registrant shared the repsonsibility and the satisfactions of 
democratic interaction in the projection of values implicit in the theme. 

One conference member expressed the sentiment of all when he said, 
“The experiences I have gained at the conference as a whole allow me to go 
home better prepared for the coming school year. 
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A Suggestea Home Reporting Form 


Alfred Mart Comens' 


Personal Counselor, Lincoln, Nebraska 


With the advent of an educational philosophy which places greater 


significance on maximum self-improvement rather than on competitive | 


academic success, it behooves us to place into widespread use a home 
reporting system which reflects this philosophy. 

Such a system of home reporting should be supplemented by daily 
classroom procedures for recognizing pupil self-progress. Teachers should 
frequently encourage pupils to improve in their individual work habits and 


achievement and to compare each accomplishment with the previous | 
achievement level rather than with achievement of other pupils. Such | 


awareness places stress on the democratic principles which give priority to 
the complete development of the individual. It reduces the constant strain 
otherwise placed on individuals who, because of factors beyond their control, 
are put into classrooms with others who have had the advantages of more 
favorable home and cultural environments. 

It is well to state that a home reporting system such as is suggested 
in this article will be of little actual value unless this philosophy is in- 


corporated by the teacher in his or her daily classroom procedures and | 


testing instruments. By this is meant that the teacher should always em- 
phasize individual progress and self-development in place of rank-in-class 
or other competitive measures. The writer, however, does not discount all 
value in competitive evaluations, because the student of today must be 
made aware of the keen competitive system with which he must live as 
an adult in our society. Yet if this consideration is subordinated to the 
emphasis on self-improvement, happiness in childhood and youth will be 
enhanced and the student will be better prepared for adult living. 
Although the suggested reporting system is recommended for the ele- 
mentary school, it may also be used with some variations in the junior and 
senior high school as well as in the junior college, where present educational 
philosophy places the formal termination of general cultural training. 
The letters used in the suggested reporting system were selected arbi- 
trarily. Other letters or even numerals may be substituted at the discretion 
of the individual instructor. In schools which have used the letters A, 3, 
C, D in the more traditional type of reporting system, instructors may do 
well to substitute the letters B, S, M, R, to aid in a more complete cleavage 
between the old and the new. The number of subjects and the organization 
of activities within which subject matter is taught will, of course, vary 


from school to school. The traits of character, however, should be as com- | 


plete as is deemed advisable in each classroom, since it is this aspect of the 


1Formerly instructor in Monroe Opportunity School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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school’s social environment which should receive the greater emphasis, with 
the subject matter materials serving as media for their acquisition. 

In the preparation of the printed report form, it may be well to organize 
it as a letter addressed to the parents or guardians of the individual student. 
The student’s progress is then summarized, and the instructor may also 
indicate how he or she believes the student may effect the necessary self- 
improvement (extra space is provided for such delineation in the report 
form). 


KEY TO MARKS 


For the academic subjects or classes 


PN I aan. 3, ns hc linia invisible Ake alla hed enc a a A 
Subjects in which you are making satisfactory progress............ B 
Subjects in which you are making some progress but in which there is 
ONE OF GVORONY THTOVOIMONE,. 065. oc ccc ces ccccnnsscpers Cc 
Subjects in which you are not making sufficient progress and for which 
repetition may be recommended.....................0ceeeceees D 


For traits of character 


Your best and most favorable character trait.................4... A 
Your traits which are developing satisfactorily.................... B 
Your traits which need further development...................... C 
The traits of character which you lack to a large degree............ D 


Needless to say, the criteria for determining whether progress is satis- 
factory or not will depend upon the capabilities and potentialities of the 
individual as measured by general intelligence, aptitude, and other stand- 
ardized examinations as well as by past achievement and progress records. 
One student may be doing “‘better” than another in a competitive sense but 
may actually be accomplishing less in terms of his own capabilities. 

It will be noted that each individual will earn a mark of A regardless 
of how poor or good a student he may be, because he will of necessity have 
a “best’”’ subject in his own individual program of studies. A good student 
who achieves in line with his capabilities will probably earn a mark of B 
in the rest of his subjects, as will the student who has developed satis- 
factorily in traits of character. A student who achieves somewhat less than 
his capabilities indicate that he should achieve will accordingly earn a 
fewer number of B’s. It is possible also for the student who does not 
measure up to his capabilities to receive two marks in the one of his subjects 
which may be his “‘best” but in which he is falling short in terms of his 
capabilities. In view of the practice of “social’’ promotions, where indi- 
viduals are promoted from grade to grade with minimum consideration for 
academic success, a ‘‘failing’’ report in any subject would not be in order. 





Your current dues will be credited on a $50 Life Membership if you wish it this year. 
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Reports From the Field 


Far Western States 


4 


State University workshops have played an important role in the activi- 
ties of elementary school administrators of the far west this summer. The 
Washington State Principals’ Association in cooperation with the Western 
Washington College of Education sponsored a workshop conference and in- 
stitute from July 7-11. A consideration of the philosophy underlying the 
elementary school principalship and the principal’s function was under. 
taken with the purpose of discovering ways and means for the principal to 
perform his duties more effectively. 

The California State Department of Education, in cooperation with the 
School of Education of the University of California, sponsored a workshop 
for elementary school principals on the Berkeley campus from June 23 to 
July 11. The participants in the workshop met in general sessions and section 
meetings to consider the problems of the principal in the various areas of 
the educational program. Groups were organized on the basis of interest 
to work specific problems. The University Elementary Demonstration 
School was used each day for observation. Chiefs of the various divisions 
and bureaus in the State Department of Education made presentations at 
the general sessions and served as consultants. 

The Utah Elementary Principals’ Association has completed a two year 
study of the problem of standards for the administration of elementary 
schools. Their analysis has covered certification of principals, selection and 
education of principals, clerical assistance, library budgets, salaries and 
principals’ organizations. On the basis of the study, a-list of minimum stan- 
dards has been approved by the Utah Elementary Principals’ Association 
and submitted to all Utah superintendents for their consideration. 

The proposed recodification of the Nevada State School Code was passed 
by the legislature with only minor revisions. The new code provides for a 
minimum salary for teachers of $2400 and an increase in state aid to ele- 
mentary schools of $1500 per apportionment teacher, making a total of 
$1775 per apportionment teacher per year. The two per cent sales tax 
originally considered as a basis for providing the additional revenue was not 
adopted, but revenue will be raised from a variety of other sources. 

Curriculum work on the state-wide level has been undertaken in several 
of the far western states during the summer. In Arizona, the State Curricu- 
lum Coordinating Committee appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has the threefold function of coordinating the work of all com- 
mittees engaged in course of study preparation, of recommending to the 
State Board of Education the priorities in state textbook adoption, and of 
providing criteria for the evaluation of textbooks submitted for adoption. 
Elementary education, secondary education, and the state teacher training 
institutions are represented on the committee. Membership is drawn from 
school administrators, supervisors, rural and city classroom teachers, and 


—— 
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from the Arizona State Department of Education. Recent revisions of 
teaching guides by this Arizona Coordinating Committee have covered 
health education, physical education and safety education. 

For some time there has been a growing sentiment among California 
educators that there is a need for a guide pulling together the common 
elements of the public school program into an overall framework. The Cali- 
fornia Curriculum Commission, which has the legal responsibility for estab- 
lishing minimum standards for courses of study, has recently taken the 
leadership in a program designed to establish this framework for the entire 
educational program. Leaders at all levels and areas of public education in 
California will cooperate in the development of this proposed framework. 


—RopERICK G. LANGSTON 
Stanford University, California 


The Upper Midwest 


Most of the information included in this report is based on observations 
of conditions revealed during an extended automobile trip over this section of 
the country during the latter part of the summer and an analysis of news- 
paper reports of conditions in the schools. 

It is evident that almost everywhere the schools will be seriously crowded 
because of the large numbers of young children entering the lower grades. 
There is immediate need of building construction to provide adequate 
facilities for this increased enrollment. 

While the supply of qualified teachers is wholly inadequate in many 
sections, in most places the authorities have been able to secure the services of 
teachers who unfortunately do not meet desirable standards. Many teachers 
are being appointed on a temporary basis as substitutes. Large numbers of 
them have been granted emergency certificates. 

Newspaper reports show that salary levels are considerably higher than 
in former years. In place after place the people have voted higher taxes in 
order to pay teachers higher salaries. In some states—for instance, in 
Montana—the various localities have used as their guide in establishing 
salaries the schedules proposed by state teacher associations. 

It is too early as yet to get figures on enrollments in teachers colleges. 
There is considerable evidence that the higher level of salaries is attracting 
numbers of young people to enter the profession. The unfortunate fact is that 
the number of young people preparing for elementary school teaching is still 
much lower than is necessary to fill the gaps. 

In several states curriculum programs will be launched, in others the 
programs begun last year will be extended. Minnesota is to distribute a 
number of state instructional guides which will assist local groups to improve 
instruction. 

—LEo J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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American Education Week 
November 9-15, 1947 


General Theme 
THE SCHOOLS ARE YOURS 


A large key six feet long hangs over the doorway of the office of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals in the NEA building. Ask 


Miss Pinkston or any of her office force what the key signifies and you get | 


this reply: ‘‘The elementary principal 1s the key to elementary education.” 

If you agree with that idea, then you are concerned with every influence 
that affects grade school children. You work with all others in the school 
system who have to do with elementary education directly or indirectly. 
You look toward community cooperation. 

In your home-school relationships, American Education Week is a key 
which unlocks many doors and opens new adventures in understanding. 
As you bring people through school visitation, you develop greater appre- 
ciation for the everyday work of the classroom. As you bring the schools 
to the people through your interpretative activities, you widen community 
interest in school improvements. 

The AEW calendar is given on this page. The general theme this year 
reflects the responsibility of the public for education. The daily topics 
identify areas of paramount concern in the current educational scene. The 
observance calls upon the public to equip schools in terms of new tasks. It 
chalienges the teaching profession to relate the program to pressing needs. 

Of course, the methods will vary. Demonstrations of classroom activities, 
exhibits of children’s work, and dramatizations by the pupils are always 
interesting to patrons. They enjoy seeing the boys and girls in action. 
Community forums and other types of meetings are made more effective 
through the use of audio-visual aids. 

The main thing is for the observance to come alive. 

The NEA has prepared special AEW helps again this year. For in- 
formation about them and their use consult the September and October 
issues ‘of the NEA Journal or write to the NEA for the list of 1947 AEW 
items. 

Use American Education Week as the key to new programs on behalf 
of that throng cf boys and girls whose elementary education begins in 
your building. In your hands it can unlock increased interest on the part 
of your patrons as well as open new windows of inspiration to you and 


your teachers. 
—AGNES SAMUELSON, Asszisiant 


Editor, NEA Journal. 


Send for your American Education Week Materials at once. Address National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


—— 
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The School Excursion 


Tillie Horowitz 


Teacher, Madison School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘Dear Parents: In connection with a study of our city, there will be a 
school excursion on Monday afternoon to see the Grant tablet and the 
historic grounds of the Trinity Cathedral. We shall leave the school building 
at 1:40 p.M. and take the street car to town. We shall return to the school at 
the end of the trip and disband there. Carfare must be provided. Please sign 
this note to show that your child has permission to be a member of the group 
of sixth-graders selected for this trip.” 

This is the type of note that the children take home to their parents (the 
notes vary somewhat, depending upon the length and cost of the trip), for 
we feel that the parent should know if his child is to be taken out of the 
school grounds during school time. 

The group that went on this particular trip consisted of fifteen children 
and one teacher. The small number was decided upon for safety in trans- 
portation and for the most efficient teaching—attention can be given to the 
individual. 

Our guide took us first into the minister’s study, where we saw pictures 
of early church leaders. We were shown the ancient register with its first 
entries. Finally our guide brought us a copy of the deed which had been 
signed by the son of William Penn with his seal-ring. 

Soft organ music pervaded the church as we entered. Here we examined a 
tablet dedicated to one of Pittsburgh’s early citizens. Later, in the church- 
yard, we walked among the old markers, listening to our guide’s tales of the 
early patriots. The tablet outside the building contained many names which 
we recognized, for our streets had been given the names of the first Pitts- 
burgh citizens. The drama of history became real to us. 

We clustered close to our guide and heard stories of events that had taken 
place. He was an excellent speaker and we enjoyed listening to him. There 
was not a mob of fifty children milling around in a crowded space. In a large 
group there are always some who cannot see what is being shown, who are 
always on the outside edge, who never hear the reply of the guide as he 
answers a question. In our small group no one was overlooked. The leader 
had everybody’s attention and was able to respond to the questions and 
remarks of the children. 

Each excursion is a lesson. A class never decides overnight to go on a 
trip. The journey must be planned jointly by the teacher in charge and the 
class. The unit of study is enriched by the trip and it therefore has to be 
just as carefully considered as a lesson. For this unit there were only two 
trips—one to the church grounds and one to the historical museum. 

It was the first time that most of the children had ever heard about or 
been inside of the museum. Before the trip I talked with the curator, telling 
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him the age-level of the group, the purpose of the trip, the length of time} of he 
we could give to the visit. He appreciated this information and appeared | 04" 
willing to be our guide. I myself often go to the place to be visited, if Iam) defini 
not too familiar with it, to make sure it is suitable for our children. TI 

I warned the children ahead of time not to touch museum objects since | 2D!€)' 
they were not encased in glass. The curator, a noted historian, met us in the detert 
downstairs hall. He led the children to the exhibits, holding their attention much 
with fascinating stories about the objects he was showing them. He even) ™#'Y: 
sounded a few notes on an old piano which had been carried over the Alle. | ™°V" 


ghenies in olden times. Of course we ourselves did not touch it, but how well | the v1 
he understood our unspoken wish when he played a few notes. He answered W 
our questions, including every child in his answer. He made everyone feel words 
his interest and he held the attention of the group for a long time. His) °"°°U 
stories were so engrossing that we did not want to leave, but our time Main 
limit had been reached. We left the museum after a chorus of thanks and | !@V& 
good-byes to the curator, with a new world opened to us. * 

o mé 


In making plans for a trip, I try to select children who represent a cross- | 
section of their class. Not only the most mannerly but a few unruly ones are 
included. This type of excursion is a new experience for them, which they 
need. Everyone in the group understands that he must live up to the highest 
principles of citizenship. The attitudes of the adults they meet seem to call 
forth the best in them. Only those who can represent our school adequately 
are first asked; then a few others are made to feel honored that they too are 
included. 

Before we leave we have a practical lesson in conduct. Even though all 
are taught to behave at home, it is necessary to impress on young children 
the importance of good conduct outside the school. Every child benefits 
from such a lesson, for it is not an abstract idea; it is real, and he will have an In 
immediate occasion to use it. Those of us who have seen a swarm of children | so, w! 
pile screaming into a street .car, jump from seat to seat, open windows, push | forth, 
and pommel each other, and generally behave like little animals, can easily | than 
understand why such lessons are needed. They are needed also as a matter 
of safety, and to help the teacher to control the class in an emergency. 

During the lesson we discuss such questions as: Do we chew gum or eat T 
candy? When do the boys remove their hats? Where are we to sit? Dowe |} py), 
need to open windows? Why should we not wave our arms out of windows? alice 
What about talking and laughing loudly? Why should we stay in our seats’ the 1 

When we come to a street crossing, what do we do after reaching the : 


: five ¢ 
other side? Why should we not run across the street? What about opening mate 
doors at the destination? Who should go first? What about saying ‘Thank nerve 


you?’’ How can we express our appreciation for the effort shown by the guide’ T 

Before we start our trip, the route is outlined for the class so that there whens 
is no confusion. But even after taking all possible precautions there is oftet |} 14 
one child who will dart away from the group or will want to leave the street fund 
car before the others. I make a definite point of having a particular placet0 |g, te 
disband. The group helps to select it, so there is no need to ask, ‘‘Can I get 
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off here? I want to visit grandmother.” The responsibility of taking children 
on an excursion is very great and one must, for safety’s sake, develop a 
definite routine. 

The number of excursions is determined by the unit, the material avail- 
able, and the length of time given to the unit. The development of the topic 
determines where a journey should be taken. Sometimes it can motivate 
much study, and then a revisiting of the same place may serve as a sum- 
mary. For the historical unit a background was built up through reading, 
movies, pictures, stories and discussions. The trip to the museum came after 
the visit to the church. 

When the children did see the tablet, they were able to synchronize the 
words of the book with reality, standing at the same spot where the historic 
encounter took place. There they could imagine the French coming up 
Main Street. They could see far down the street as the soldiers of Grant must 
have done, so many years ago. Everything was real. 

For my own use I have tried to develop some basic rules which might help 
to make the trips in coming years a pleasure and joy: 


Never take a trip without preparation. 

Never start unless the children know the purpose. 

Never go so far the children will get too tired. 

Never arrange a trip that costs too much. 

Never go in bad weather or when it is too threatening. 
Never go on Friday afternoon—everyone is too tired. 
Never see too much at one time. Go again, if it is possible. 
Never take too many trips in one semester. 

Never take more than fifteen pupils. 


In our school, the administrator and his staff believe in excursions. And 
so, when the time comes, we review our manners, dress in our best, and go 
forth, sure of a welcome. It may be a lesson in science or history but, more 
than that, it is a lesson in social living. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society announces that the Geographic School 
Bulletins, which last year enabled nearly 35,000 teachers to keep abreast 
of current changes in geography, will resume publication on October 6 for 
the 1947-48 school year. Each of the 30 weekly issues will continue to contain 
five articles and seven illustrations or maps, giving accurate, up-to-date 
material on places, peoples, industries, commodities, national boundary and 
government changes, and scientific developments in the news. 

The publication is one of the National Geographic Society’s leading 
educational features. The small subscription fee merely covers the mailing 
and handling charges. Other costs are borne by the Society’s educational 
fund. Any accredited teacher, librarian, or advanced student in the United 
States or its possessions may subscribe. 
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Developing Group Responsibility 
Harold K. Goldback 


Formerly Principal, Laurelhurst School, Seattle, Washington 


In our school we regard the creation of a spirit of unity and group respon- 
sibility as one of our most important functions. Progress in this area of edu- 
cation is sometimes difficult to achieve but growth can be secured if certain 
important facts are held in mind. 


1. Any plan for the development of group responsibility must begin with | 


the individual and then merge his interests and activities into the group 
pattern. 

2. All elementary school pupils should have an opportunity to share ac- 
tively in group experiences, and in order to share the privileges of group 
living they must also assume its obligations. 

3. In many cases pupils fail to assume group responsibility because they 
do not understand the reason or need. The school’s objectives and the values 
inherent in group responsibility should be clarified and established through 
committees and other work groups. 

4. Creation of new attitudes toward group responsibility will not be dis- 
cernible at all times. Therefore, patience and persistence are essential to 
successful work in this area. In some situations, where stress is placed on 
social attitudes, a year or two spent in building up perspective or background 
may be necessary. 


5. Pupils must be made to realize that the recognition of group responsi- | 


bilities is a cooperative, sharing proposition. 

These are among the basic principles which have been incorporated into 
Laurelhurst plans as teachers and pupils have sought ways and means of 
cultivating greater group responsibility. Committee work and a plan of 
student government, slowly developed but created to parallel the growth 
shown by the children, have been the basic elements in our program. 

Committee Work — Our most important schoolwide committees at Laurel- 
hurst include the following: junior safety patrol, lunchroom assistants, clean 
grounds, motion picture machine, stockroom, teacher’s room, custodian’s 
committee, garden, office, school messengers, playground equipment, school 
paper, banking, lunch tickets, attendance sheets, and library. Within the 
classrooms there are many other committees or work groups such as window, 
blackboard, reference book, game, desk, and art supply. The activities of 


these various groups are distinctly not extracurricular. On the contrary these | 


joint service and educational tasks have been largely responsible, we believe, 
for the excellent work spirit that has grown up among the pupils of our school. 
Under this plan an extremely high percentage of the pupils have their chosen 
or assigned tasks to perform and through this active participation are 
brought into the more vivid light of group relationships. 

Many of the positions on the various committees are filled on the basis of 
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volunteer service, some as the result of group elections, and others simply by 
assignment. This engenders a more democratic approach, if viewed realisti- 
cally, and assures considerable flexibility in the organization. Within prac- 
tically every group, a chairman or leader is selected by the pupils on the 
basis of his or her demonstrated ability te assume leadership and responsi- 
bility. In this way the appraisal of good leadership is constantly stimulated 
and with increased experience pupil judgment in selecting their leaders 
shows definite and consistent growth. 

At the regular meetings held by most of the committees the qualities of 
leadership and the improvement of committee work are the two main topics 
of discussion. Consequently in this type of democratic procedure many 
creative ideas are induced to come from hiding. Every group, sincere and 
conscientious in its responsibility, is encouraged to express ideas for im- 
provement, especially when the entire ‘‘school family”’ is likely to benefit. 

The junior safety patrol, for example, may assist in the problem of edu- 
cating the pupils to become safety conscious, may solve some problem with 
respect to bicycle riding, or may help to make children more conscious of the 
hazards of street play. The feeling of responsibility to the group is a great 
inducement for practical and original thinking. The lunchroom workers 
may be called upon to study ways and means of serving their patrons 
more effectively, or to promote the observance of proper lunchroom manners. 

Student Government — The key organization in our school government 
is the advisory council, which meets weekly throughout the year with 
representatives from Grades 4-8 inclusive. The respective rooms elect their 
representatives on the basis of leadership and associated qualities. 

After our plan of student government had been in operation for about 
three years, pupils from the upper grades began to suggest the development 
and adoption of a constitution. This move was more or less expected by the 
faculty, but the matter was left entirely to the pupils not enly to desire such 
a set of principles but also to create them. For a period of one semester, 
committee members selected by the president of the advisory council 
worked out their idea of a school constitution. The first draft was then placed 
in the hands of the room leaders to accept, modify, or reject. After consider- 
able debate and modification, this constitution was finally adopted. 

At the very beginning of the project various classroom groups submitted 
possible preambles. To develop these statements special thought was neces- 
sary with reference to a basic point of view that would be agreeable to all 
the pupils concerned. The final result of this type of thinking—that is, the 
preamble actually adopted—was as follows: 

‘We the students of Laurelhurst School, in order to establish a better 
understanding of student government, to promote better conduct in our 
community, to encourage friendly relations among the students, and to 
prepare the students for better citizenship, do hereby adopt the following 
rules and regulations of student government.” 

The advisory council over a period of time has attempted various pro- 
cedures to improve group living, to evaluate good leadership, and to further 
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creative or resourceful planning. Some of these basic procedures have been: 


. Panel discussions in assembly periods, conducted by the upper grade pupils. 

. Visits to the primary grades by various school leaders. 

. Organization of a junior council for the lower grades. 

. Dramatizations and skits arranged by homerooms to portray some important 
social relationship in school life. 

. Talks on our plan of committee work and student government given to the parent. 
teacher association by the principal or by pupil leaders. 

. Improvements in our procedures and methods of electing student officials. 

. Specific plans for the improvement of school and community relationships. 

. Assembly programs developed specifically to consider some important school 
problem which could be solved only through unanimous group action. 


mn mewn 


onn 


One of the most vital considerations in attempting to promote group 
responsibility is acceptance on the part of educational leaders of the fact 
that all children can share in school government to some degree. Respect and 
consideration for the views of vouthful citizens about the building of a better 
school society are of paramount importance. Many of these ideas will be 
quite original as well as constructive, and their evaluation and trial use 
should challenge the best efforts of every principal and teacher. Whatever the 
merit of the plan suggested, the community, the teacher, and especially the 
pupil will have received a dividend payment which can be credited to to- 
morrow’s citizenship. 





Understanding Peoples of Other Lands 
Through Their Arts 


Ella Elizabeth Preston 


Director of Art Education, Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 


Man has always been a creator, reshaping his environment to satisf) 
his own needs and to satisfy his hunger for beauty. Were this not so, had 
primitive man not left behind him cave paintings and artifacts, we should 
know nothing of his life in the thousands of years he trod the earth before 
the dawn of written history. Parallel with his urge to beautify his instrv- 
ments of the hunt and the utensils of his Ccaily living ran his urge to give 
visual expression to his emotions and experiences. Indeed the evidence shows 
that hunger for creative expression, hunger for beauty, have driven mai 
almost as relentlessly as have his physical hungers. How, then, can we hope 
to understand any race or nation of men if we do not first seek to know them 
as creators, manipulating the materials of their environment and expressing 
the life of their times? 
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Without understanding there can be no sympathy. Without sympathy 
between the races and nations of men, there can be no sense of brotherhood— 
that brotherhood which is needed to bring about peace on earth. 

We can begin to create this understanding in our young pupils by making 
them acquainted with the esthetic accomplishments of the people of the lands 
which they study instead of merely emphasizing the physical characteristics 
of the country, the economic life of the people, and the political struggles 
which characterize them. Here is a fine opportunity for all the departments of 
the school to work together, integrating their efforts to make the under- 
standings complete. The age level of the class will, of course, determine the 
character and amount of the esthetic experience given to them, but at what- 
ever age level the integration takes place, it will be important to emphasize: 


1. The creative power of a people is revealed in the manner in 
which they manipulate the materials of their own environment: 


Rock-ribbed Greece built temples of marble. 

The Assyrians in the Valley of the Two Rivers built a glazed tile, fired from the 
mud of the lowlands. 

Indians of tree-studded Alaska have carved their symbolic totems of sturdy 
pine. 

Sheep-herding Indians of the Southwest are weavers of skill. 

Walrus-hunting Eskimos engraved their linear designs upon the ivory spear- 
heads made of walrus tusk. 

Peoples of all lands, having clay accessible to them, have been potters, and the 
results of their art have been forms adapted to the necessities of their kind of living. 

Modern peoples, here in the industrialized portions of the world, are at length 
learning to make use of the special powers and capacities of machines, and to design 
appropriately for creative use. 


2. Man’s most vital art expression—paintings, literature, music 
architecture, sculpture, crafts—reflect the life, the aspirations, hopes 
and tragedies of the artist’s own times. Man’s neighborhood is larger 
now than it has ever been in the past—transportation and commerce 
having made access to foreign materials—but still, the materials of 
the native land are the major materials of the art of that land. 


In the medieval period, man’s utmost skill and art were spent in behalf 
of things religious—majestic cathedrals housed frescoes and carvings express- 
ing man’s interest in the things of the spirit. 

With the dawning of the democratic way of life came the paintings of 
activities of humble people and of the natural beauties of man’s surround- 
ings. Now, in the present day, the emotional and spiritual meaning of life 
again captures the mind of the artist, but he looks into his immediate environ- 
ment to find its inner significance. 

It is necessary for the teacher, with her mature understanding, to grasp 
these ideas so that she may make meaningful to her pupils the esthetic 
contributions of the peoples whom they study. One very good way to make 
these virtues clear to the children of today is to encourage them to create 
with their own native materials—to make pictures, craft objects, and other 
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creative expressions ot as imitations of the work of people of other lands but as 
sincere expressions of their own land and life and times. 

There are two requisites for such an appreciation program. The first is a 
teacher who is herself sensitive to art quality, literary or musical quality, 
whose own appreciation will carry over through the character of her own 
personality to her pupils. Her very gestures when handling objects of art, 
her sympathetic attention and interpretation will awaken interest and 
appreciation in her pupils. 

The second requisite is appropriate material for the pupils to see and 


hear. In the case of art, nothing could be finer than to give the pupils contact | 


with originals. But this can very seldom be done except in cities which have 


large museums and galleries. There are, however, many fine color reproduc-| 
p respec 


tions which can be used, and also illustrations in books and magazines. 


Perhaps the best sources of material are the excellent educational films,| 
often with sound accompaniment, the color slides, and the strip films which 


are being made increasingly available for educational purposes. Three- 
dimension models and replicas are also available from some of our museums. 
In a locality where some of its citizens are collectors, traveled and generous, 
many fine art objects may be loaned to the schools. The teacher should not 
neglect to make use of this source of supply. She will find friends as well as 
illustrative materials. 

In the case of literature, translations and adaptations will have to be the 
illustrative material used. In the case of music, there is a possibility of play- 
ing recordings, of having the class learn to sing some of the simple folksongs 
of the people, or of having a local musician sing and play for them. 
Perhaps the high school orchestra or chorus can participate by rendering 
appropriate selections. 

Children remember best those experiences in which they actively partici- 
pate. Travel, therefore, would be the ideal method of getting acquainted 
with present-day aspects of a foreign land; but this, unfortunately, is im- 
possible, although there are school systems which have experimented success 
fully with travel groups of high school students visiting important places in 
our own land. Other types of participation, however, are possible. 

In an Iowa school the sixth grade class spent the greater portion of @ 
year studying Latin America. Under the guidance of their social science 
teacher they read all the source material which she and the library teacher 
could provide. They wrote letters to pupils in South American schools. They 
visited nearby museums. Many focal citizens who had traveled in Mexico 
generously loaned costumes and craft objects for exhibit, or showed the 
kodachrome movies which they had taken. In the course of this study the 
pupils decided that they would like to produce a play showing Americal 
children visiting Mexico, for they were much intrigued by the colorful things 
they had learned about our neighbor to the south. They proposed the activity 
to the art teacher and together they decided on a marionette show. Next 
they agreed upon a cast of characters and, in their art class, proceeded to 
produce these marionettes, their costumes, the stage properties and stagt 
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scenery, while in their social science classes they continued to assemble 
information, and also wrote their play. The physical education teacher taught 
them some native Mexican dances which they in turn taught to the marionettes. 
The music teacher taught them the songs. 

Meanwhile, other sixth grade classes got interested in the crafts of Mex- 
ico, their pottery and their weaving, and translated their enthusiasm into 
the production of simple pottery and woven articles of their own. 

It was a rich and closely integrated experience which fixed unforgettably 
in the minds of the pupils the esthetic accomplishments of their brothers 
in another part of the world. 

Many other approaches would be possible, some far briefer and 4s vital. 
The important thing is to set for the goal the developing of an increased 
respect for the attainments of peoples of other lands, and an appreciation 
of sincerity in all forms of creative expression. 





Education for All American Children 


The first basic statement of National Education Association policy for ele- 
mentary education will be issued early in 1948. Entitled Education for All 
American Children, and prepared by the Educational Policies Commission 
with the cooperation of leaders in elementary education throughout the United 
States, the volume will report on superior practices in elementary schools. It 
will also give a forecast of the development of elementary education in the next 
ten years. Many officers and other members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals have contributed significantly to the formation of this volume. 
In cooperation with the Educational Policies Commission, the Department is 
preparing a pictorial summary of the book and a slide film illustrating the 
major conclusions and recommendations. This will make the volume more 
widely known and used. 

An unusual feature of the report is the description of elementary schools as 
they may exist ten years from today. One of these descriptions is based on a 
tural district. Others describe the program of elementary education in cities 
and towns of varying sizes. This device gives the recommendations of the Com- 
mission a degree of vividness and definiteness which is sometimes lacking in 
reports of general policy. 

One of the chief values of a report from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion resides in the fact that it will be circulated to many educational leaders and 
lay citizens who are not directly concerned with elementary education. Unlike 
publications whose circulation is limited almost entirely to those engaged in 
active practice of elementary education, the reports of the Commission will 
reach superintendents of schools, supervisors and other educational officers, 
members of boards of education, Parent-Teacher Associations, and others 
whose action may powerfully help or hinder the actual work of the elementary 
school principal. 
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Financial Statement 


For Year Ending May 31, 1947 
PERMANENT FUND 


———— $ 1, 683. 


Cash on hand May 31, 1946...... $ 1,040.78 
Receipts from Life Members...... 1,309.00 
$ 2,349.78 
Purchase Series F Bonds........ 666.00 
Securities: 
Balance May 31, 1946.......... 19,472.98 
Sefies F, U. S. Savings Bond.... 666.00 


Total amount in Permanent Fund, May 31, 1947.... 
CURRENT FUND j 


20,138.98 


$21, 822.7 


ee SN ae re ere died kis css nedeosse 


RECEIPTs: 
Current Year 8498* Members at $3 each 
Advance Members 92 at $3 each.............. 
OR ES RE Pa ee 
en ay SI, 3 Silas Be SOU i i ssteeueue 


276.00 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing: 
i Jivivghguiswense kveedeeees 
April and June 1946 Bulletins.............. 
October 1946 Bulletin.................0-.- 
December 1946 Bulletin................... 
February 1947 Bulletin.................... 
. , § SSA rrcrer rere se 
Role of Speech Bulletin.........ccsccecsess 


EE COUN OEG) iv iiccccdcs cbc peitedecaesadceee 
Services in Multigraph Section 
rr eee ono 2 ee ere 
Services in Graphotype Section..............00e-eseeeees 
RPE EM oy SETA a oem re Te PE ae 
Insurance, Stationery, and Supplies..................... 
Stenographic, Clerical Services, and Salaries.............. 
FO CINE ENO le ei it ics adele ees 
Refunds on Memberships and Sales...................... 
Executive Committee, Buffalo................e.eeeeeeees 
es a ce take aucdnenteedy phe deeds tenes 
ME CD EINE Sc 5. occ nlc hws oo ans ecnees site 
Representation on Committees and Commissions.......... 


ee 


Travel Expenses........ Liha daeiw hd aWed ills ented ovate : 


SE Se RG Re. apices ee. | Ee eee ae 


Total Expenditures 


ee ec case alte sieaewscny des onan ses 


*This figure does not include the 87 members who sent in advance payments for 1946-47 and whose $3 


were included in the financial statement for 1945-46. 


$14, 886.94 


35,222.60 


$50 , 109.54 


$38 , 559.56 


$11, 549.98 
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Reports of Committees* 
Necrology 


Among all the friends and members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals who have left us during this past year, the Department 
lost three most cherished and valuable co-workers. 

Miss Elizabeth Malcolm, who for a number of years was an officer of 
the Department and who was to be chairman of the 1948 Editorial Com- 
mittee, left us in early September. She was Principal of the Truman Street 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, and was loved not only in her own city 
and state, but throughout the nation by those who knew her. 

Another who was very near and dear to the Department was Harold 
V. Baker, Principal, Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, New York. 
Dr. Baker had charge of the Sixth Annual Conference of the Department 
when it was at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. He was a 
member of the Editorial Committee, and it was his yearbook, SPIRITUAL 
VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, which he finished before 
he left us in March. This yearbook, which the members of the Department 
will receive this next year, will show you better than words can express, 
the very high calibre of man and character builder Dr. Baker was. 

The third on my list is S. D. Shankland, Secretary Emeritus of the 
American Association of School Administrators, who left us on May 27, 
1947. He accepted as one of his many chores as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, the problem of taking care of the records of our 
Department and promoting its interest throughout the early years of our 
existence. Since 1931 he was the “God-father” of our group, guiding, 
building, and inspiring us to do better and bigger things for the elementary 
school child and incidentally the elementary school principalship. We have 
lost a wonderful leader and one of our dearest friends—those of us who had 
the rare opportunity of working with him find our hearts heavy because 
of his passing. 

Will this group rise and let us pause for a few minutes in our delibera- 
tions of the afternoon to pay tribute to these beloved friends and all others 


of our group who have gone. 
EuGENE H. HERRINGTON, Chairman, 
Denver, Colorado 





Resolutions 


WHEREAS, Many sections of our country find it impossible to finance 
an adequate minimum program of educational offerings adjusted to local 
needs; : 


WHEREAS, The education of children is a national as well as a state 
problem; and 





Oh 


*Given at the General Session of the Department on Monday afternoon, July 7, 1947, at Cincinnati, 
io. 
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WHEREAS, A program of federal support should extend the principk 
of equalization of educational opportunity; therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Department of Elementary Scho 
Principals reaffirm its adherence to the principle of Federal Aid to Educa. 
tion under State and local control and urge that Congress immediateh 


enact such legislation. 
FLORENCE GABRIEL, Chairman, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Proposed Amendments* 


Madam Chairman: The Executive Committee of the Department oI 


Elementary School Principals recommends that the following changes be 
made in the Constitution and Bylaws: 
Constitution 


1. That Article 2, Section 4 be changed to read as follows: ‘‘Life mem- 
bership is reserved for those active members of the Department, who shal 


pay a life membership fee of one hundred dollars ($100). Life members 


shall have all rights and privileges of active members.” 

2. That Article 4, Section 1 be changed to read as follows: ‘‘Electio 
of officers and Executive Committee shall take place in the business sessior 
held during the regular annual meeting.” 

3. That Article 4, Section 4 be changed to read as follows: ‘‘The Nomi 
nating Committee shall be appointed by the president at the first session 
of the annual meeting or earlier. The committee shall consist of not les 
than five members, of whom two or more shall be members of the Executive 
Committee. The Nominating Committee shall nominate one candidate for 
each office to be filled. Nomination from the floor shall be permitted.” 


Bylaws 


1. That Article 5, Section 1 be changed to read as follows: ‘“The annua 
fee for membership shall be five dollars ($5).” 

2. That Article 5, Section 3 be changed to read as follows: ‘‘The life 
membership fee shall be one hundred dollars ($100). This fee may be made 
in full or in deferred payments of ten dollars ($10) or twenty dollars ($20 
per year.” 

3. That Article 6 be changed to eliminate the word ‘“‘summer’’ wherevel 
it appears. 

4. That Article 10 be deleted and that the dates of the original adoptio 
be placed after the name, Department of Elementaty School Principals 
in the title, and that the date of the second amendment be added. 


THomaAs E. PIERCE, Chairman 
Denton, Texas 


*These changes in the Constitution and Bylaws will be voted on at the summer meeting of the Depat! 
ment in 1948, 
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Secretary’s Report 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


July 4-6, 1947 


Executive Meetings 


The executive committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals met 
in business session Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, July 4, 5, and 6, respectively. Those 
present were: Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, President; Lester J. Nielson, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, First Vice President; Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas, Second Vice 
President; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Third Vice President; Edwon L. Riggs, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Fourth Vice President; Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California, 
Fifth Vice President; Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, Eugene H. Her- 
rington, Denver, Colorado, Laura E. Kellar, Portland, Oregon, Executive Committee 
Members; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, Director, Life Membership Division; and 
Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary. Absent: Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Batavia, New York, 
Executive Committee Member; and Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, Director, Certification 
Division. 

President Walters called the meeting to order. At her request, F. R. Jacobs, President 
of the Cincinnati Elementary School Principals’ Club, and John H. Smith, President of 
the Ohio Elementary School Principals’ Association met with the executive committee on 
Friday morning to present the plans which the local group had made for the Department 
breakfast and dinner on Monday, July 7. Before leaving, they offered their services to the 
group at any time during the meeting of the Department in Cincinnati. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson that the reading of 
the minutes of the last business meeting be omitted, since they had been approved and 
published in the October 1946 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
Motion carried. 

The President asked the Secretary to make her report. She presented to each member 
of the executive committee a mimeographed report of the activities and progress of the 
Department during 1946-47. This report contained a resumé of the National meetings to 
which the Department had sent representatives and the trips which had been made by 
the Executive Secretary, as well as a detailed report of membership, finances, and other 
activities of the Department. Each officer gave a brief report of the conferences which he 
or she had attended during the year as a representative of the Department. 

Because of the ever increasing need for getting boards of education to adopt definite 
standards for elementary school principals, a motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded 
by Dr. Pierce that the Certification Division of the Department be strengthened so that 
it can become more familiar with what the National Education Association is doing in this 
connection and get ready in another year to follow up the studies of the NEA Research 
Division. Motion carried. 

A study of the Department’s financial statement indicated the necessity of increasing 
the yearly income in order to meet the increased operating expenses. The possibility of 
raising the amount of dues was discussed at length, A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, 
seconded by Mr. Riggs that a committee be appointed to study the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Department and make recommendations to the Executive Committee as 
to what changes should be made in order that the income can be increased, keeping in 
mind what is best for the welfare of the members of the Department. Motion carried. 
President Walters appointed the following committee: Thomas E. Pierce, Chairman, 
Raymon W. Eldridge, Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, and Laura E. Kellar. 

Due to the increased cost of printing in the past year, a motion was made by Mr. 
Eldridge, seconded by Miss Kellar that the price of the 1947 Yearbook, Spritiual Values 
in the Elementary School, be $3.00 a copy and that each issue of THE NATIONAL ELE- 
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MENTARY PRINCIPAL, beginning with the October 1947 number be 50 cents a copy, 
Motion carried. 

The Committee appointed to study the Constitution and Bylaws brought in its report 
and recommended that the Department continue to operate on its insufficient budget this 
coming year and that proposed amendments to raise the amount of regular dues and the 
life membership fee, effective in September 1948, be read at the regular business meeting 
on Monday afternoon, July 7, to be voted upon at the next regular business meeting, 
(A copy of these proposed amendments as read at the Monday afternoon session appear 
on page 42 of this bulletin.) A motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt 
that the report of this Committee be accepted. Motion carried. 

The budget committee, composed of Herbert C. Hansen, Chairman, Eugene H, 
Herrington, and Florence Gabriel, presented the following proposed budget for 1947-48: 


i i il a ile oe iad Linen 5 $43,500 

Estimated Expenditures: 
2 gala aria 02teeh oe ba eed Hien a stale ucee oes $11,000 
ERIS Ree gary Cee ce nel as 8,200 
I ree ge re eee od OG 20,000 
re os as a hak ced aw demehan ee 6d oes 500 
I COIN os) akc cee ad eaeeseile cca nas 500 
ee os 65 56 4b sa whe dorks ie eels bb ae 2,100 
RRR RES IOI ITU LISS PEE O Ee FE 1,200 

Te PEONUNS TORTNIIND 6 oo cd ccnccccccceasscevccnecsesccecs: $43,500 


A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Herrington that this report be 
accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Miss Gabriel that the offer of a 
life membership in the Department for the price of a $37.50 Savings Bond be discontinued 
during 1947-48. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Mr. Riggs that the membership 
quotas for 1947-48 be based on a ten per cent increase over the total membership for each 
state for 1946-47, but in no case to be less than the quotas for 1946-47. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Riggs that the salary of the 
Executive Secretary of the Department be set at $7,500 a year. Motion carried. 

The following topics were suggested as possible themes for issues of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL during 1947-48: 


. How Auxiliary Agencies Can Best Work with the School 
Consumer Education 

. Home and Family Living in the Elementary School 

. Transportation of Pupils 

. Ratings for Principals 

. Elementary School Lunchroom 


AME WN Re 


The Secretary read a letter from Howard Braucher, President of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, requesting that the Executive Committee grant permission to that 
Association to issue a publication in the field of recreation similar to the booklet “And 
Proudly Serve. . . As a Principal,’’ published by the Department in the Spring of 1947. 
A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Mr. Eldridge that this request not be 
granted but that a letter be sent to Mr. Braucher stating that this booklet is the current 
one of a series of publications, the final of which will not be published until 1948 or later 
and that the Executive Committee feels it would be better not to have a book published 
so nearly identical at the present time. Motion carried. 

Possible topics for future yearbooks of the Department were discussed and the names 
of outstanding elementary school principals who would make fine members of the Editorial 
Committee were suggested. 


——— 
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One of the authors of that section of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPAL called “The Nation Reports” recommended that these reports be given less 
frequently so as to prevent any overlapping of news. A motion was made by Miss Kellar, 
seconded by Dr. Pierce that the section of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPAL entitled “The Nation Reports” be published three times during this coming 
year instead of five. Motion carried. 

‘Mr. Herrington reported that progress is being made on the Audio-Visual Education 
Bulletin which he and his committee are preparing for the Department and that the 
manuscript would reach Headquarters sometime in September. This bulletin will also 
include television. A motion was made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded by Miss Gabriel that 
this bulletin be printed at the earliest possible date and that a copy be sent complimentary 
to all 1947-48 members of the Department an:! that additional copies be printed for sale. 

The officers of the Department met with Dr. William G. Carr of the Educational 
Policies Commission about preparing and publishing a complementary bulletin to ac- 
company the book which the EPC is publishing on Education for All American Children. 
The Educational Policies Commission will pay one-half the cost of preparing and pub- 
lishing this bulletin. A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Herrington 
that the Department undertake this project with the Educational Policies Commission 
and that every effort be made to make it just as fine as possible. Motion carried. The selec- 
tion of an author is to be left to the decision of the Secretary of the Commission and the 
Secretary of the Department. 

Dr. Pierce, chairman of a committee to study the possibility and advisability of 
creating an affiliation of state elementary school principals’ associations with the National 
Department of Elementary School Principals reported that he had written to state associa- 
tion presidents and as a result of his study believes that such action should not be taken 
at this time. 

Due to the seriousness of the public school administrative picture at the present time 
and the unique position of professional leadership that the elementary school principal 
has in local, state, and national educational affairs, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee submit the following recommendations to our fellow workers throughout the 
country. 

“We recommend that each principal join with his neighbor and put forth an honest, 
sincere effort during the coming year in cooperating with his local, state, and national 
association in matters of programs and memberships. 

“Furthermore, we recommend that each association be encouraged to work out its 
own method of cooperating with other units. We suggest that each association doing an 
unusual piece of cooperation send an outline of its methods or procedures to the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals for general distribution to other associations."’ 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Hansen that nothing decisive 
be done about affiliation at this time, but that members of the Department be urged to 
comply with the above recommendations. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Nielson that a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution be presented changing the time of the election of officers of the 
Department from the business session at the summer meeting of the National Education 
Association to the winter meeting of the American Association of School Administrators 
and that this amendment be read at the regular business session on Monday afternoon, 
July 7 and voted upon at the regular business session in 1948. Motion carried. (A copy of 
the proposed amendment is printed on page 42 of this bulletin.) 

In view of the fact that our summer conference idea has extended itself to state 
conferences, and because of the crowded conditions on university campuses, a motion was 
made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Kellar that we dispense with our pioneer effort 
and enter the second stage by turning our attention to the development of regional con- 
ferences in such places and at such times as may seem feasible. Motion carried. 

During the war years, school systems were deprived of many of their best qualified 
elementary school principals. Superintendents, with boards of education, in many cases 
were forced to double up enrollments, to hire elementary school principals who were not 
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well qualified, or to leave the position vacant. Therefore, a motion was made by Dr. Pierce 


mentary School Principals go on record recommending that each elementary school be jn 
charge of a designated, well-trained and qualified, professional elementary school principal 
who would be responsible for both the administration and supervision in his building, 
Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Eldridge that appreciation be 
expressed for the splendid services of our President, Miss Walters, and our Executive 
Secretary, Miss Pinkston, during the past year. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt expressing appre- 
ciation to Lester J. Nielson for the inspiration he has given to the Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals during his many years on the Executive Committee. Motion 
carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Mr. Hansen expressing appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Florine Elrey who has served the Department for many years and ex- 
pressing regret that she was not with us at this meeting, but extending good wishes to her 
in her new home in Arizona. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that appreciation be 
expressed to the Cincinnati and Ohio Elementary School Principals for the splendid help 
they rendered in making arrangements for the meetings of the Department on Monday, 
July 7, and for the many courtesies extended. Motion carried. 


Business Meeting 


On Monday afternoon, July 7, in the Hall of Mirrors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, President Walters called the members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals together for business. The following reports were given: 


Necrology 
Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado 
The Present Status of the Federal Aid to Education Bill 
Karl Berns, Assistant Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 
Resolutions 
Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Executive Committee on Proposed Amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws 
Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas 
Nominating Committee 
Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Mr. Eldridge, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following 
nominations for officers of the Department for 1947-48. President, Eugene H. Herrington, 
Denver, Colorado; First Vice President, Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Second 
Vice President, Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona; Third Vice President, Mrs. Blanche 
L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California; Fourth Vice President, Mamie Reed, Clayton, Missouri; 
Fifth Vice President, R. L. Booker, Mobile, Alabama; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee until 1949, Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio; and Member of the Executive 
Committee until 1951, Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas. epee. PE 

Since there were no nominations from the floor, a motion was made by Ike Jay, 
Abilene, Texas and seconded by Voyt Hill, Birmingham, Alabama, that the nominations 
be closed and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot. Motion carried. 

Following this short business session, those present were privileged to hear two out 
standing addresses: A Measuring Rod for Education by Mrs. Ione Swan, Editor, Los Angeles 
School Journal, and Principal, Wilshire School, Los Angeles, California; and The Reading 
Program of the Cincinnati Schools, by Dr. George H. Reavis, Assistant Superintendent o! 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Social Affairs 


Breakfast—An Acquaintance Breakfast was enjoyed by more than 200 members and 
friends of the Department in the Victory Room, Gibson Hotel, Monday, July 
7, at 8:00 o’clock. The invocation was given by Laura E. Kellar, Portland, Oregon. 
Before and after the breakfast the group enjoyed singing several songs very ably led by 
Thelma Klett, Kilgour School,. Cincinnati, Ohio. Following the meal President Walters 
introduced John H. Smith, President, Ohio Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
F.R. Jacobs, President, Cincinnati Principals’ Club, and Margaret Hasemeier, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, all of whom were members of the Local Hospitality Committee for the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Miss Walters asked Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Elementary School Principals, to say a few words about the year’s 
accomplishments and appointed the following members of the Nominating Committee: 
Raymon Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, Chairman; Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Laura E. Kellar, Portland, Oregon; H. B. Norton, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Reuby Moore, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

A roll call indicated that 28 states were represented. 

Dinner—The Ballroom of the Gibson Hotel had been very attractively decorated for 
the dinner on Monday evening, July 7, 5:45 o’clock. On each table was a small bouquet 
of delphinium and shasta daisies, patterned after a large center piece on the headtable. 
The Local Committee had obtained many souvenirs from local manufacturers’ and these 
were placed on the tables at each plate. 

President Walters presided at this meeting and called upon Eugene Herrington to 
give the invocation. Between the courses of the delicious dinner the group was entertained 
by the Washburn Tumblers. This consisted of Negro boys from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade who performed acrobatic stunts on the stage in the Ballroom. Following 
the dinner President Walters introduced the distinguished guests at the headtable, and 
then the group was privileged to enjoy a Bell Symphony directed by Frank Biddle, Director 
of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools, and accompanied by Thelma Klett, Kilgour School, 
Cincinnati. Each member of the audience participated in this Bell Symphony by ringing 
the bells on each table as directed by Dr. Biddle. Everyone left the Ballroom with memories 
of a pleasant occasion. 

The officers are indebted to the Local Committee for the arrangements made for these 
social affairs. The committee consisted of: Margaret Hasemeier, Prasler School; John R. 
Smith, Pleasant Ridge School; F. R. Jacobs, Carson School; C. B. Cleaver, Norwood View 
School; Jean Vaupal, Sequin School, and Henry Schroeder, Winton Place School. 


Representatives’ Meeting 


Immediately following the breakfast on Monday, July 7, the following people met 
in the Club Room, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio to discuss the work of the National 
Department of Elementary School Principals and the state and local associations: Margaret 
Hanes, R. Voyt Hill, H. B. Norton, and Mrs. Esther Turnham, Birmingham, Ala.; R. L. 
Booker, Mobile, Ala.; Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, Dos Palos, 
Calif.; Mrs. Pauline Butcher, Huntington Park, Calif.; Dana S. Frame, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Louis A. Cook, Long Beach, Calif.; Fred C. Butzine, and Wayne C. Fry, San Diego, 
Calif.; Margaret Linders, Bridgeport, Conn.; Frances Belcher, Clearwater, Fla.; Mrs. 
Era Mae Furr, Miami, Fla.; J. Lewis Winegarner, Berwyn, IIl.; Herbert C. Hansen, and 
Marian Dawes Lagomarsino, Chicago, IIl.; Joseph Murphy, Peoria, Ill.; Esther Helbig, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Bertha O. Finch, Sioux City, lowa; Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans, La.; 
Opal Moore, and Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph, Mo.; Ralph C. McConnell, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Clyde Totten, Roswell, N. Mex.; O. G. Morrison, Canton, Ohio; John H. Smith, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Harley Q. Carnicom, and Edna F. Voldan, Cleveland, Ohio; Agnes 
McFadden, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Sue Beeghly, L. E. Frederick, and Maude L. Rupel, 
Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. D. C. Terry, Jasper, Ohio; DeWitt Terry, Jasper, Ohio; C. B. Cleaver, 
Norwood, Ohio; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Mrs. Lula M. Treloar, Portland, 
Ore.; Ike W. Jay, Abilene, Texas; Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas; Emma Mae Brotze, 
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Marshall; Norma Forsyth, Marshall, Texas; L. J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Margarg 
A. Lipscomb, Highland Springs, Va.; Catherine Amiss, Salem, Va.; Bess K. Grossenba 
Emelyn M. Myers, and Bessie A. Stewart, Charleston, W. Va.; James Moler, Charle 
Town, W. Va.; Mary T. Barrett, Huntington, W. Va.; Mae Cox Wilson, Logan, W. Vs 
Cecil R. Gates, Morgantown, W. Va.; Hazel Sizer, St. Albans, W. Va.; and Harold Peterso 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Due to lack of time it was not possible for all present to tell what was being done} 
their own state and local clubs, but many interesting and stimulating reports were mate 
from the different states represented. It was suggested that more time be allotted new 
year for such a meeting, because it is most helpful. The principals who attended this 
meeting went home realizing more and more the need for still higher standards for ela 
mentary school principals. 4 





In Memoriam 


SHERWOOD D. SHANKLAND 


The Department of Elementary School Principals lost a real friend whel 
Sherwood D. Shankland, secretary emeritus of the American Associati¢ 
of School Administrators, died suddenly on May 27, 1947. In the early da 
of the Department, before a secretary was appointed to Headquarters, if 
was Mr. Shankland who took care of the Department’s records. After@ 
secretary was placed at the Headquarters’ office, Mr. Shankland continued 
to give guidance to the many activities of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. His ever-present interest in the elementary school pri 
cipalship will always be remembered. After his retirement from the secre 
taryship of the American Association of School Administrators, he madé 
frequent visits to our offices. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Shankland appreciate how generously 
worked for American education, and are glad to have had an opportunity # 
work with such a courageous leader. 


E. RUTH PYRTLE 


On August 16, 1947, Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, President of the Departmen 
of Elementary School Principals in 1926-27, and President of the Nation 
Education Association in 1929-30, passed away in Lincoln, Nebraska. Mist 
Pyrtle was an elementary school principal in Lincoln, Nebraska, for maiij 
years before her retirement. The members of the Department of Elemental 
School Principals owe much to her, for as a pioneer she worked unceasinglj 
during the early years of the Department to start a nation-wide movemé 
for the improvement of the elementary school principalship. All of us haw 
seen the great advancement which has been made in the past twenty yealt 

Education has lost a devoted friend—one who thought unselfishly of & 
welfare of the elementary school child. 
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